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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, October 10-12 


We look for a banner attendance at the coming meeting of W. L. A. 
A fine program is being arranged by the Executive Board, which was 
outlined in the Bulletin for June. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Pfister. Entertainment features are being planned by the local com- 
mittees. 


Special effort is being made to urge the attendance of librarians from 
smaller libraries and of trustees. This is the chief occasion in the year 
when we may confer on the problems of our daily work, gain the advice 
and assistance of others similarly situated and make our own contribu- 
tions in discussion, and receive the inspiration from notable speakers. 


Let us all make our plans in good time to attend this meeting. Urge 
attendance of a representation from your Board. Make hotel reserva- 
tions early. Hotel rates at the Pfister are from $2.50 up. 


Mingle in Milwaukee in October! 
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Postage rate on books. Wiscon- 
sin libraries and thousands of in- 
dividual readers will profit by the 
new rate for books as provided in 
the law effective on July first. 


Books when sent by a public li- 
brary to another library or as a 
loan to a reader require postage 
only at the rate of three cents for 
the first pound and one cent for 
each additional pound. This rate 
applies anywhere in the state re- 
gardless of zone distance. The 
same rate applies when the book is 
returned to the original library. 
Every such package shall bear the 
indorsement—“Contents: Books. 
Mailed under section 44414 P. L. 
& R.” 

Note this carefully! Any pub- 
lic library which wishes to take 
advantage of this rate in sending 
out books must make application 
to the Post-Office Department 
through the local postmaster and 
furnish satisfactory evidence that 
it “is not organized for profit and 
none of its net income inures to 
the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual.” Such an 
application has already been made 
by the Commission, especially for 
the benefit of the shipments from 
the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment. When this application is 
approved any library returning 
books to The Traveling Library 
Department, for instance, may use 
the new rate. 

Each library must make its own 
application as above stated, for 
sending out its own books to be re- 
turned to it. This applies, for in- 
stance, to the county libraries and 
the many other public libraries 
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which send books by mail to read- 
ers. The use of this rate both in 
sending out books and in return- 
ing them is subject to approval by 
the Post-Office Department for the 
library making the original send- 
ing. 

The bill making this provision 
was introduced in the House of 
Representatives in March. When 
it came to the Senate it provided 
for a reduced book rate on loans 
by libraries to readers, the rate be- 
ing three cents on the first pound 
and two cents on each additional 
pound. In the Senate Committee 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
offered an amendment making two 
chief changes—(1) making the 
new rate apply to books sent to 
another library as well as to an 
individual reader, and (2) cutting 
the rate above the first pound from 
two cents to one cent. This 
amendment along with over 
twenty others was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee and 
passed, and the bill went to con- 
ference to reach agreement on the 
various proposals. Final agree- 
ment was reached on May twenty- 
sixth. The Senate receded from 
its position on -nearly all the 
amendments but maintained its 
position on this provision which is 
so important to libraries, and this 
provision was included in the bill 
as finally passed and signed by the 
President on May twenty-ninth. 
It is Public Act No. 566 of the 
70th Congress. 


For Miss Hazeltine. A most en- 
joyable event was the dinner given 
at the College Club on June fif- 
teenth in honor of Miss Hazeltine. 
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The completion of her book “An- 
niversaries and Holidays” was 
made the occasion for a recogni- 
tion not only of this notable piece 
of work but also for her contribu- 
tion to librarianship in Wisconsin. 
The small group of familiar 
friends included as guests mem- 
bers of the Commission, represen- 


tatives from A. L. A., and others 


who had been closely connected 
with her work on the book. 

Brief remarks in the spirit of 
the occasion were made by Dr. 
Schafer, representing the Com- 
mission, Professor Arthur Beatty, 
Miss Bogle, Assistant Secretary, 
and Miss Miller, Editor of Publi- 
cations, from A. L. A. headquar- 
ters, Dr. Louise Kellogg, Miss 
Ethel Fair, and Senator W. H. 
Hatton. Mr. Lester presided. 
Among those who sent messages 
which were read at the dinner 
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were: Zona Gale Breese and J. 
H. A. Lacher of the Commission, 
Miss Linda Eastman, President of 
the A. L. A., George B. Utley, 
chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee, Frank K. Walter of the 
Executive Board, Secretary Carl 
H. Milam, and Professor H. B. 
Lathrop. 

Miss Hazeltine was presented 
with a copy of her book with her 
name and the date inscribed in 
gold, and with a congratulatory 
message signed by the members of 
the A. L. A. headquarters staff. 
The whole affair was a complete 
surprise to Miss Hazeltine but she 
rallied to respond most graciously 
as the dinner came to a close. 


An announcement. Miss Zona 
Gale, chairman of the Commission 
and a Regent of the University, 
was married on June twelfth to 
Mr. W. L. Breese of Portage. 





CATALOGING SIMPLIFIED THROUGH DROPPING THE 
‘EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE” 


By Susan Grey Akers 


Much is being said and written about 
simplifying cataloging. Is not the first 
question, why should cataloging be sim- 
plified? Or rather do we want to sim- 
plify our catalogs—have fewer cards 
per book and fewer items on a card or 
do we want to simplify the process of 
cataloging, the labor involved? Is sim- 
plifying the card necessarily the same 
thing as simplifying the process? Is 
our aim less information in the catalog 
or less time (and therefore less money) 
spent in making the catalog? 

Is a simplification of cataloging which 

* Paper given at the Catalog Section at 


the West Baden meeting of the A. L. A. 
This paper appears also in “Libraries.” 


would make it easier to teach (and to 
learn) in library schools, training 
classes, and apprentice courses worth- 
while, or shall future generations of stu- 
dents learn the same things that we 
older catalogers have learned, even 
though some fall by the wayside and 
rise to believe always that cataloging is 
largely made up of the proper location 
of commas on a catalog card? Do not 
the librarians and catalog departments 
teach cataloging as well as the schools, 
training classes, and apprentice courses? 
Is a code which the typist and the new 
assistant in your catalog department 
will learn more readily of any interest 
to you the librarian or the cataloger or 
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only to me the teacher of cataloging? 
Would it be of any advantage to libra- 
ries if catalogs were more uniform in 
the minor details, not in matters affected 
by local conditions which should be 
served? 

Is there any real reasgn why one li- 
brary should put a colon after the word 
contents, and another a period and a 
dash; one count three typewriter spaces 
between groups, such as title and im- 
print; another count four? Are not 
differences of this type one of the things 
which slow up the work every time we 
add a new member to our staff, that 
slows up our production every time we 
accept a new position? 

Have we not complicated cataloging 
unnecessarily by working out so many 
different kinds of cards? Miss Bertha 
Barden in her excellent paper: The 
unit card and the teaching of catalog- 
ing, published in Libraries, April, 1928, 
has shown us how to simplify the teach- 
ing of cataloging through the use of the 
unit card. I should like to express my 
hearty approval of all that she says. I 
have taught the use of the unit card to 
one Summer Session class and to one 
one-semester class and feel I have made 
some progress towards reducing tech- 
nique in cataloging to its proper place. 
I should like to point out how we may 
further reduce the time spent on tech- 
nique by doing away with the numerous 
exceptions which have been growing up 
in cataloging—a relic of the days of 
cards written laboriously by hand. 
These exceptions have borne with espe- 
cial heaviness upon the smaller library 
as the larger library was not considered 
in need of having its catalog simplified. 

May I quote a few exceptions from 
our well-known and fundamental cata- 
loging codes? Take for instance Cutter 
on which we all lean and which we could 
not do without. “Abbreviate certain 
common words always, and less common 
words in a long title which can not be 
shortened in any other way’”—Cutter 
230. How much time and judgment 
would it take to decide whether it is a 
“long title,” that it “can not be short- 
ened in any other way,” which are the 
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“less common words” that are to be ab- 
breviated? 

Consider these from Fellows: “2i 
Spacing in title. In the title generally 
leave one space after marks of punctu- 
ation except after a period used merely 
to end an abbreviation or after the 
eee indicating omission. 10. Sim- 
plified form .. It is also recom- 
mended that in the collation “illus.” be 
used instead of the more specific term 
“plates” except when the plates are a 
distinct feature as plates e. g. in scien- 
tific and art books.” How much easier 
to always specify plates or to include 
every type of illustration under the four 
heads about which there can be no mis- 
understanding; namely, illus., maps, 
ports., tables. To give one more illus- 
tration from Fellows: “13c4 In small 
libraries the editor, etc., might often be 
omitted from the author card when a 
book is not likely to appear in different 
editions by different editors or transla- 
tors, but even in such cases might be de- 
sirable on the subject card, as the name 
of an editor who was an authority on 
a subject would lend weight to a book 
when the author might be comparatively 
unknown.” Is not this asking a good 
deal of the busy cataloger (who may also 
be the busy desk attendant and libra- 
rian at the same time)? First she must 
decide whether the book is “likely to ap- 
pear in different editions by different 
editors or translators,’ next would the 
editor’s name “lend weight to a book 
when the author might be comparatively 
unknown’”—leading to the question is 
the author unknown? 

Cataloging rules on cards by the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wis- 
consin though compiled from the older 
codes especially for small libraries (in 
fact for that very reason) contains 
many exceptions: e. g. “Titles—Initial 
article. Omission. In order to bring 
into prominence the more important 
word, omit in English titles the initial 
article (i. e. the article at the beginning 
of a title) unless necessary for sense or 
sound. Never omit article in foreign 
languages or at the beginning of an al- 
ternative title Fellows, 13e.” 
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And this rule has been expanded in prac- 
tice to include the initial article in the 
titles of chapters in contents. 

Do we really save time or space or 
add anything of value to the card when 
we do this? Is it not simpler to always 
include the initial article than to decide 
whether it is “necessary to sense or 
sound?” For the main entry these ex- 
ceptions to the rule affect only such items 
as the use of figures in titles, punctua- 
tion, use of abbreviations, of the initial 
articles; omission from the title of 
words such as being, comprising, etc. 
And in my opinion they require an 
amount of time and thought which had 
much better be devoted to making analy- 
tics or deciding upon the subject head- 
ings, having quickly copied the title as 
given in the book and put the period 
after Mrs. as we were brought up to do. 
The use of the unit card does away with 
that whole class of exceptions repre- 
sented by such rules as “On added entry 
cards omit all collation except number 
of volumes if more than one.” 

“Lest I be thought to abhor” all excep- 
tions to rules I quote one very worth- 
while exception from Fellows 40: ‘“De- 
sirability of added entries. Added en- 
try cards for editors, compilers, and 
translators may be made very freely in 
a large library - « In a small li- 
brary they may generally be omitted 
except when the editor, compiler, or 
translator is a person of special import- 
ance (from either the general or the 
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local standpoint) or the book in hand is 
likely to be looked for under his name.” 
This type of exception is worthwhile as 
it is very important to make all the 
necessary entries for a book for the 
catalog that no one may fail to find it 
and also—though less important—be- 
cause the necessary bulkiness of a card 
catalog makes it important not to fill it 
up with cards which will never be used. 

I submit that by dropping such excep- 
tions to the rule as those cited above— 
with the exception of the one given in 
the paragraph just above—from our 
codes and adopting the unit card, we 
will improve our catalogs and reduce the 
cost of cataloging. Our young libra- 
rians can be trained better, our typists 
will learn more quickly and our new as- 
sistants adjust more rapidly. Would 
not this kind of simplification leave us 
more time for securing uniformly in au- 
thor entries, an adequate number of 
analytics for our books, better subject 
headings, more intelligent name and sub- 
ject references? And is not this really 
cataloging, the part of the work which 
is worthwhile? The time hitherto spent 
in testing out each initial article to see 
if it was “necessary to sense and 
sound;” in remembering to omit the pe- 
riod after Mrs. (or in erasing after put- 
ting it in) can now be spent on subject 
headings, determining the necessary 
analytics for a given book, or on some- 
thing else of importance. 





BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 
1927-1928 


At the Southwestern Wisconsin Regional Conference on Social Welfare held at 
Watertown a luncheon meeting on June seventh considered the topic of “Books for 


the Social Worker.” Miss Long presided and about fifty were present. 


Miss Reely 


was the speaker with informing comment on recent books in this field selected from 
the list given herewith. The whole list was available for those in attendance at 


the Conference. 


Young children and their care 
Blanchard. The child and society. Long- 
mans, $2.25. 
Blanton. Child guidance. Century, $2.25. 


Foster and Anderson. The young child and 
his parents. Univ. of Minn. press. $1.50. 


Gruenberg. Guidance of childhood and 
youth. Macmillan. 

Neill. The problem child. McBride, $2. 

Richardson. ‘The nervous child and his par- 
ents. Putnam, $2.50. 

Thom. Everyday problems of the everyday 
child. Appleton, $2.50. 
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Watson. Psychological care of infant and 
child. Norton, $2. 

Wickes. Inner world of childhood. Apple- 
ton, $3. 

Ruh and Garvin. The child’s development 
and health record. Appleton, $2.50. 


Adolescence 
Burrell. Our girls and our times. Wilde, 
$1.25. 
Furfey. The gang age. Macmillan, $2. 
Harper. Youth and truth. Century, $1.50. 


Neumann. Modern 
Appleton, $1.50. 


youth and marriage. 


Problems of education and Vocational 
guidance 


Bate and Wilson. Studies in vocational 
guidance. Longmans, $1.20. 

Cook. Adult elementary education. Scrib- 
ner, $1.80. 

Ferris. Girls who did. Dutton, $2.50. 

Garretson. Home and health in a new land. 
Scribner, $1. 

Hollingworth. Gifted children. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Leuck. Fields of work for women. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 

Mays. The problem of industrial education. 
Century, $2.25. 


Home and Family 


Groves. The drifting home. Houghton, 
$1.75. 
Groves. Wholesome marriage. Houghton, 
$2.00. 


Medicine and Health 


Blacker. Birth control and the state. Dut- 
ton, $1. 

Davis. Clinics, hospitals, and health cen- 
ters. Harper, $5. 

Leigh. Federal health administration in the 
U. S. Harper, $5. 

Macdonald. Federal aid. Crowell, $2.75. 

Moore. American medicine and the’ people’s 
health. Appleton, $5. 

Walsh. Laughter and 
$1.50. 

Whitmore. Keeping young after forty. Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 


health. Appleton, 


Race and Heredity 


East. Heredity and human affairs. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 
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Hunting and Whitney. The builders of 
America. Morrow, $3.50. 
Ross. Standing room only. Century, $3. 


Psychology 


Fishbein. Why men fail. Century, $2. 

Overstreet. About ourselves. Norton, $3. 

Thomson. The springs of human action. 
Appleton, $3. 


Social Work 
Cabot (ed). The goal of social work. 


Prohibition 


Bruere. Does’ prohibition work. Harper, 
$1. 
Feldman. Prohibition, its industrial and 


economic aspects. Appleton, $2. 


Cost of Living 


Chase. Your worth. Macmillan, 


$2.00. 


money’s 


Recreation 


Community drama; prepared by Playground 
and recreation association of America. 
Century, $2. 


Rural Social Problems 


Campbell. Rural life at the cross roads. 
Ginn, $1.96. 

Eastman. These changing times. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 

Farm income and farm life. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press, $3. 

Farm youth. Univ. of Chicago press, $2. 

Lundquist and Carver. Principles of rural 
sociology. Ginn, $2.84. 

Macklin and others. Making the most of 
agriculture. Ginn, $1.88. 

Sims. Rural sociology. Ginn, $1.88. 

Taylor. Rural sociology. Harper, $3. 


General works on Sociology 


Bossard. Problems of social well being. 
Harper, $3.50. 

Cabot. Adventures on the borderland of 
ethics. Harper, $2. 

Davis. Christianity and social adventuring. 
Century, $2.50. 

Leighton. Individual and the social order. 
Appleton, $3.50. 

Taylor. Human relations. Harper, $2.75. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, October 10-12 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Significance of Book Week 


Book week is an educational move- 
ment which engages the attention of all 
who are seeking to encourage a love of 
books among boys and girls. It was 
originated in 1919 by the American Li- 
brary Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America and associated publishers, and 
was first called “Children’s Book Week” 
but later changed to “Book Week,” be- 
cause so many high schools wished to 
take part with the elementary grades. 

Each year Book Week is observed 
more constructively. Entire communi- 
ties now join in the Book Week pro- 
gram, the libraries, schools, bookstores, 
department stores, churches, women’s 
clubs, business men’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, theaters and so- 
cial agencies all taking some part in the 
city’s observance of the week. 

The aim of these organizations in 
sponsoring Book Week is not merely to 
have an impressive demonstration for 
seven days but to make the Week the 
dramatic start of year-round community 
interest in and responsibility for young 
people’s reading. 

The boy or girl who reads easily and 
happily has within his reach great 
realms of information and recreation 
which could never otherwise be his. 
“Many times the reading of a book has 
made the future of a man,” said Emer- 
son. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers, 25 West 33d Street, New 
York City, sends on request circulars 
with suggestions for celebrating Book 
Week. Here also can be obtained post- 
ers for the occasion, some free, others in- 
expensive, and slides for motion picture 
theaters. Send for this material, ex- 
cerpts from which are given below. 
The fall issue of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin is sent out too late to be of 
much help in planning ahead for Book 
Week, so we are publishing these sug- 
gestions in the July Bulletin in order 





that libraries can make their plans 
early. 


Follow-up of Book Week 


A Year-Round Recreational Reading 
Committee is in charge of the Book 
Week campaign in Los Angeles and con- 
tinues its activities through the rest of 
the year. The committee is divided into 
three sections, a general committee, a 
sub-committee on boys’ reading and sub- 
committee on girls’ reading. Members 
include representatives of the Boy 
Scouts, Western Rangers, Woodcraft 
League, Associated Boys’ Council, Boys’ 
Department of the Y. M. C. A., Camp 
Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, 
Parent-Teacher Federation, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Public Library, 
School Libraries, and Bookstores, 

Two hundred Los Angeles schools 
took part in the formal opening of the 
Ivanhoe Room at the New Central Pub- 
lic Library. One thousand brightly cos- 
tumed children marched into the room 
representing every nation, every period 
of history, every great character in 
children’s literature. They were wel- 
comed by the librarian and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and inspected with 
delight the thousands of volumes in the 
room. 

Suggestions for “Follow Up of Book 
Week” were sent to all teachers in the 
city schools, including ideas for grant- 
ing a “Certificate of Good Reading” to 
each child who reads six books on the 
approved “Our Book Chums” list in his 
room; “Own Your Book Chum” contests 
in which the children earn money to buy 
their favorite books either for their own 
libraries or for the classroom browsing 
table; guessing contests with silhouettes 
of book characters thrown on a screen; 
poster contests, etc. 

All parent-teacher associations receive 
frequent booklists and arrange pro- 
grams on children’s reading. Each of 
the other groups on the Year-Round 
Recreational Reading Committee con- 
tinues the promotion of reading through- 
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out the year and reports activities to 
the central committee regularly. 


A Book Wagon 


“Nice fresh books today—step right 
up and say how many!” A book wagon 
was the center of the attraction in the 
children’s department of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library filled with books 
inside and papered with colorful book 
covers outside. The wagon was made 
in the public school workshops, the body 
being of beaver board. It was taken to 
the different branch libraries during 
Book Week and carried its message of 
the delights of reading to the entire 
community. 

There was very close cooperation be- 
tween the library and the school officials 
in planning for the Week. Pupils pre- 
sented plays and pageants and puppet 
shows at the library under the direction 
of their teachers, and there were special 
assembly programs on books in all the 
schools. 


Children Have Charge of Book Week 


The children themselves were in 
charge of the library and school pro- 
grams for Book Week in Peoria. Two 
pupils from each of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades were appointed Book 
Week representatives for each school 
and held conferences with the children’s 
librarian. These pupils gave _ talks 
about Book Week and the joy of reading 
in all classrooms in their respective 
schools and the teachers reported that 
they were very eloquent indeed in pre- 
senting the subject. 

In their talks with the children’s 
librarian the Book Week representatives 
were asked to suggest ways to drama- 
tize reading. Some advocated debates, 
others book plays, others essays on what 
books have meant to humanity since the 
earliest times. Many of these suggested 
projects were worked out by the school 
children and enthusiastic reports about 
them were later brought to the library. 
All pupils in the grades brought the 
names of ten favorite books to class and 
after general discussion a composite list 
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was made up for each classroom, sent to 
the children’s room in the library and 
posted there. 


A Shadow Program 


A Shadow Program worked out with 
a great deal of skill and originality was 
the feature of Book Week at the Pat- 
rick Henry Junior High School in Cleve- 
land. The English, Art, Manual Train- 
ing and Literary Departments combined 
in the arrangements of the program. 
The librarian selected fifty books and 
the boys and girls chose the ones they 
felt could be projected most effectively 
in shadow pictures. The children took 
charge of arranging for directors of 
scenes and committees. The dramatic 
teacher kept consistently in the back- 
ground during the six weeks’ prepara- 
tion and the pupils not on the commit- 
tees acted as critics during rehearsals. 
The program in the auditorium was 
popular with the entire school and many 
requests for the books from which the 
shadow scenes were drawn followed. 

A very colorful exhibit of book cover 
papers, end sheets, and jackets, and 
illuminated texts was arranged in the 
school library. Children found the 
problem of developing jackets and deco- 
rative paper designs extremely interest- 
ing and some very fine work was the 
result. 


A Newspaper “Project” 


In the Lincoln High School of Ta- 
coma, Washington, the staff of the 
school newspaper and the English 
classes published a Book Week paper 
which was given to every student in the 
school. 

The clever news articles made of 
many well-known book plots, the per- 
sonal columns with imaginary answers 
by book characters, original poems on 
books, and editorials, made up a paper 
which produced more interest in Book 
Week than ever before secured. 


Ways of Observing Book Week 


These are not new or original sugges- 
tions. They have been compiled from 
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the pages of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, from the reports of Children’s 
Book Week Celebrations of the past five 
years. Each has been put into practice 
by some Wisconsin library. For fuller 
details see issues of the Bulletin. 
Usually Book Week for the year has 
been reported in the December issue, 
with additional material in the January 
issue of the next year. 


Addresses on children’s reading for par- 
ents. 

Awarding vacation reading club diplo- 
mas. 

Book talks in grades and high school. 

Book lists in local papers. 

Book orders taken for patrons. 

Contests: 

Poster and essay contests. 

Guessing contests—book characters or 
titles from pictures or representa- 
tions. 

Hidden title contests. 

Vote on most popular books. 

Displays in store windows. 
Distribution of lists. 

Earn a book projects. 
Essay contests: 

A book I have liked. 

The book I like best. 

My favorite book character. 

Reading and owning books. 

Wisconsin authors. 

Exhibits: 

Books for Christmas gifts. 

Good editions. 

Books of long ago. 

50 good books for high school age. 

A model home library (in book case 
made by Manual Training depart- 
ment). 

Articles made from suggestions found 
in books. 

Dolls dressed to represent book char- 
acters. 

Cardboard, paper, and clay represen- 
tations of characters from books. 

Map of good stories and other maps. 

Gold stars for cards of all children 
drawing books during the week. 
Instruction in use of library for school 

children. 
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Library cards issued to children not bor- 
rowers. 

Motion pictures: 

Slides advertising the week. 
Books films. 

Musical program featuring numbers as- 
sociated with books (Hansel and 
Gretel, Robin Hood, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream). 

Open house at library: 

Tea and cakes served. 
Tea for grade teachers. 

Plays, Pageants and Impersonation of 
book characters. (See list below). 

Sermons in local churches. 

Special days during week: 

Mother’s day, Boy Scout’s day—or 
Fairy book day, travel day, etc. 

Story hours. 

Women’s Clubs—program devoted to 
books and reading. 

Cooperating agencies: 

Schools 
Women’s Clubs 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Churches 
Motion picture theaters. 
Local Merchants 
Normal schools 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
Rotary, Lions and other clubs 
Local newspapers 
Slogans: 
Better books in the home. 
Find it in books. 
Earn a book—buy a book. 
Better books for better children. 
Books “from nursery rhyme to grown 
up time.” 


Plays appropriate for Book Week 
Book Week Plays 


Children’s classics in dramatic form, book 5, 
by Stevenson. Houghton. 

The Ever-Ever land, by Barbee in collec- 
tion called Let’s pretend. Denison. 

Friends in Bookland, by Hope. Macmillan. 

Pasteur, by Guitry. (in Dickinson, Chief 
contemporary dramatists 2d ser. Hough- 
ton). 

Scenes from the great novelists, by Fogarty. 
Allen. 

Story terrace, by Atchinson. Wilson. 
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Fairy Tale Plays. 


Cinderella, and five other fairy plays, by 
Barbee. Denison. 

Fairy tale plays and how to act them, by 
Bell. Longmans. 

Magic whistle, and other fariy tale plays, by 
Nesbitt. Longmans. 

Punch and Judy. (in Moses. A _ treasury 
of plays for children. Little). 

Red Riding Hood, by Thomasson. Penn. 

Seven plays of fairy days, by Lodge. Hum- 
phrey. 

The silver thread, and other folk plays for 
young people, by Mackay. Holt. 

Sleeping Beauty, by Mitchell. French. 

Snow queen, by Grimball. Woman’s Press. 

Snow White and the seven dwarfs, by White. 
French. 

Three fairy plays, by Harcourt. French. 


Plays from Favorite Books 


Alice in Wonderland, by Carroll. (in Moses, 
A treasury of plays for children. Little 
1921). 

Barnaby Lee, by Bennett (in Lutkenhaus, 
Plays for school children. Century. 

Cranford, by Gaskell, adapted by Merington. 
Duffield. 

The Gold Bug, by Poe, dramatized by Hare. 
Denison. 

Hiawatha, by Longfellow; dramatized by 
Holbroek. Houghton. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, by Burnett. French. 

Little Men, play, by Alcott, adapted by E. L. 
Gould. Little. 

Little Women, play, by Alcott, adapted by E. 
L. Geuld. Little. 

Master Skylark, by Bennett (in Lutkenhaus. 
Plays for school children. Century. 

Miles Standish, by Ashby. Elkin Mathews. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, by Rice. 
French. 

The piper, by Peabody. Houghton. 

Rip Van Winkle, by Irving, adapted by 
Arnold. Owen. 

, by Irving, adapted by Burke. Funk. 

Forty minute plays from Shakespeare, by 
Barker. Macmillan. 

Lamb. Shakespeare for the young; ed. by 
Gollancz; with songs set to music. Duf- 
field (Individual plays). 

Treasure island, by Stevenson. Goodman. 
(in Moses. Another treasury of plays for 
children. Little. 





Children’s Editions Suggested For 
Exhibit 
(Compiled by Sarah D. Lamb) 


Aesop. Fables of Aesop (Children’s Clas- 
sics); illus. by Richard Heighway. Mac- 
millan, 1.75. 

illus. by Rackham. Doubleday, 


ee 


3.50. 
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ee ed. by Stickney; illus. by Bull. 
Ginn, .72. 

Alcott. Little women; illus. in color by J. 
W. Smith (Beacon Hill bookshelf). Little, 
2.00. 

— — Little, 1.50. 

— Grosset, .85. 

Aldrich. Story of a bad boy; illus. by H. M. 
Brett (Riverside bookshelf). Houghton, 
2.00. 








Houghton, 1.00. 

Andersen. Fairy tales; tr. by Lucas; illus. 
by the Robinsons. Dutton, 2.00. 

ed. by Stickney 2 v. Ginn, .72. 











-76. 
—— (Golden books). McKay, 1.50. 
— —— illus. by Milo Winter. Rand, 
1.75. 


— — illus. by Rhead. Harper, 1.75. 

(Riverside literature series). 
Houghton, .56. 

Arabian nights. Tales of wonder, selected 
and ed. by Padraic Colum; illus. by Pope 
(Children’s classics). Macmillan, 1.75. 

ed. by K. D. Wiggin; illus. by 

Parrish. Scribner, $2.50. 

illus. by Rhead. Harper, 1.75. 

——aAdventures of Haroun El Raschid; ed. 
by Olcott; illus. by Willy Pogany. Holt, 
2.00. 

—— Arabian nights entertainment; ed. by 
Olcott; illus. by Orr. Holt, 2.00. 

More tales; ed. by Olcott; illus. by 
Pogany, Holt, 2.00. 

Bannerman. Story of little Black Sambo; 
illus. Stokes, .75. 

Histoire du _ petit 
Stokes, .75. 

Barrie. Peter and Wendy; illus. by F. D. 
Bedford. Scribner, 2.50. 

Peter Pan in Kensington gardens; 
illus. by Arthur Rackham. Scribner, 2.50. 

—— Peter Pan; illus. by Alice Woodward. 
Silver, .92. 

Peter Pan and Wendy; illus. by At- 

well. Scribner, 2.50. 

retold versions; illus. by Atwell. 
Scribner, 1.00. 

Blackmore. Lorna Doone; illus. by H. M. 
Grose (Rittenhouse. classics). Macrae, 
2.25. 

—— —— Dooneland edition. Harper, 3.00. 

Harper, 2.00. 

Boutet de Monvel. Joan of Arc; illus. 
Century, 4.00. 

Brooke. Nursery rhyme picture book No. 
1; illus. Warne, 2.00. 

Caldecott. Picture book No. 1. 
2.25. 

Carroll. Altice’s adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking glass; illus. by 
Tenniel (Children’s classics) 2.v. in 1. 
Macmillan, 1.75. 

illus. by Tenniel. Appleton, 2.50. 

ed. by Long; illus. by Herford. 

















Negre Sambo. 























Warne, 


—- 





Ginn, .72. 
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Clemens. Adventures of Tom 
Harper, 2.25. 

Cooper. Deerslayer; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner, 2.50. 

illus. by Rhead. Harper, 1.75. 
(Fairmont classics). Macrae, 


Sawyer. 








1.50. 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe; illus. by Rhead. 
Harper, 1.75. 
— illus. by E. Boyd Smith. Hough- 
ton, 2.00. 
—  — (Children’s classics). Macmil- 
lan, 1.75. 








(Washington Square classics). 

Macrae, 1.50. 

(Golden Books). McKay, 1.50. 

Heath, .96. ° 

Dickens. David Copperfield 
classics). Macrae, 2.25. 

abridged ed. by E. F. Smith. 
Macmillan, 2.00. 

— — (International classics). Dodd, 
2.00. 

Dodge. Hans Brinker; New Amsterdam 
edition; illus. by A. B. Doggett. Scrib- 
ner, 1.50. 

—— illus. by Rhead. Harper, 1.75. 

— Ginn, .68. 

Goldsmith. Goody two shoes; illus. by Alice 
Woodward (Little Library). Macmillan, 
1.00. 

— — ed. by Charles Welsh. Heath, 
56. 

Grimm. Fairy 
Harper, 1.75. 

— —ed. by Olcott; illus. by Cramer. 
Penn, 3.50. 

—— )Todd to children series). Dut- 
ton, 1.00. 

Hawthorne. Wonder book and tanglewood 
tales (Riverside bookshelf). Houghton, 
2.00. 

— — illus. by Parrish. Duffield, 3.50. 

— — illus. by Milo Winter. Rand, 
1.75. 











(Rittenhouse 














tales; illus. by Rhead. 








(Washington Square classics). 
Macrae, 1.50. 
(Riverside 
Houghton, .56. 
(Newbery classics), 





literature series). 


1.00. 

Kingsley. Water babies; illus. by J. W. 
Smith. Dodd, 1.50. 

— — illus by J. W. Smith. Dodd, 
5.00. 

— — (Riverside bookshelf). Hough- 
ton, 2.00. 


McKay, 








abridged (Kings treasuries of 
literature). Dutton, .60. 
ed. by Stickney; illus. by Young. 








Ginn, .76. 
Kipling. Jungle book. Doubleday, 1.90. 
Just so stories; illus. by J. M. Glee- 
son. Doubleday, 2.50. 
Doubleday, 1.90. 
Lorenzini. Pinocchio. Crowell, 1.50. 
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— (Children’s classics). Macmil- 

lan, 1.75. 

—— (Golden books). McKay, 1.50. 

Ginn, .64. 

Harper, 1.50. 

Mother Goose. Little Mother Goose; illus. 
by J. W. Smith. Dodd, 1.50. 

—— Mother Goose in silhouettes cut by 
K. G. Buffum. Houghton, 1.00. 

—— Mother Goose’s melodies; ed. by W. 
A. Wheeler. Houghton, 2.50. 

Real Mother Goose; illus. by B. F. 

Wright. Rand, 2.00. 

Chinese Mother 

Revell, 1.50. 

Book of nursery rhymes by Welsh; 

illus. by Atwood. Heath, .76. 

House that Jack built (Merrymind 

series). Rand, .35. 

Little Jenny Wren (Bye-lo series). 
Rand, .35. 

—— Tommy Tittlemouse (Goosey goosey 
gander series). Rand, .75. 

Potter. Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne, .75. 

Pyle. Men of Iron; illus. Harper, 2.00. 

Scott. Ivanhoe; illus. by E. B. Smith. 
Houghton, 4.00. 

(Riverside bookshelf). Hough- 

















Goose rhymes. 




















ton, 2.00. 

— Riverside edition. Houghton, 
2.50. 
—— -— International classics. Dodd, 
2.00. 
— — (Everyman’s library). Dutton, 
-80. 





illus. by Frank E. Schoonover. 
Harper, 2.50. 
a illus. by Milo Winter. Rand, 


1.75. 


Spyri. Heidi; illus. by J. W. Smith. Mc- 
Kay, 3.50. 











illus. by Constance Whittemore. 

Crowell, 2.50. 

Ginn, .68. 

(Washington square classics). 

Macrae, 1.50. 

(Golden books). McKay, 1.50. 

Lippincott, 1.50. 

Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses; illus. 
by Charles Robinson. Scribner, 1.75. 





























_—_ Rand, .75. 

— — illus. by J. W. Smith. Scribner, 
2.50. 

—  — illus. by Storer. Scribner, 1.00. 

— — illus. by Squire and Mars. 
Rand, .75. 

—  ——_—s-— (Little Library). Macmillan, 
1.00. 


illus. by Kirk (Children’s classic 
series). Lippincott, .75. 

Stevenson. Treasure island; illus. by N. C. 
Wyeth. Scribner, 2.50. 

Boy Scout edition. Grosset, .75. 

—— Winston clear type popular clas- 

sics. Winston, 1.25. 
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Swift. Gulliver’s travels; ed. by Padraic —— -—— Dutton, 2.50. 











Colum; presented by Pogany. Macmil- es (Washington Square classics). 
lan, 2.50. Macrae, 1.50. 
—— illus. by Rhead. Harper, 1.75. a (Children’s classics). Macmil- 
Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson; illus. by lan, 1.75. 


Rhead. Harper, 1.75. — — Ginn, 1.00. 





CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


In a bibliography on “Books for Boys” Mr. George Reddick of this year’s Library 
School class included a section on books on aeronautics which seem of such special 
value that it is given herewith. Mr. Reddick in his introduction says: 

“Present popular interest seems to be centered in the field of aeronautics. Al- 
most every boy, and his father, is a reader of books on flight and most of them are 
potential mechanics, pilots, builders, engineers, or stock holders in flying fields or 
air transportation lines. Under the heading “Conquest of the air” will be found 
a group of titles telling of the men who have accomplished things in this line and a 
second group dealing with the engineering, building and commercial phases of avia- 





tion. 
scope of this bibliography.” 


The Men 


Arnold, H. A. Airmen and_ aircraft. 
1926. Ronald, $3.50. 
Round the world flight of the U. S. 
Army service. 


Byrd, R. E. Skyward. 
$3.50. 


Commander Byrd’s own story of his re- 
cent polar flight. 


Chamberlain, C. C. Record flights. 1928. 
Dorrance, $2.50. 


A companion story to Colonel 
bergh’s “We.” 


1928. Putnam, 


Lind- 


Crump, Irving. The boy’s book of air- 
men. 1927. Dodd, $2. 

Although this title sounds like a juve- 
nile book, these stories of Lindbergh, 
Chamberlain, Byrd, Maitland and others 
will be read with interest by men and 
boys alike. 


Curtiss, G. H. The Curtiss aviation 
book. 1912. Stokes, $1. 

This book is rather old for this list but 
it is largely biographical and it contains 
a history of the developments of aviation. 
It is included because it gives some facts 
that the builders of experimental airplanes 
need to know. 


Fife, G. B. The lone eagle. 1927. Burt, 
75c. 


This is a good inexpensive biography of 
Colonel Lindbergh. 


The popular interest in aviation has led to an expansion far beyond the 


Fraser, C. C. Heroes of the air. 1926. 


Crowell, $1.50. 


A book for the average man or boy. A 
story of real adventure, enlivened by 27 
photographic illustrations which show the 
marvellous things man has done in the air. 
A new edition with stories of Lindbergh, 
Chamberlain, and Bryd is now ready. 


Grider, J. W. War birds. 1927. Doran, 
$3.50. 


A personal recollection book of the 
“war in the raw” type with a sustained 


interest. Clayton Knight’s bold illustra- 
tions add to its value. 
Hoare, Sir S. J. G. India by air. 1927. 


Longmans, $2.50. 


A narrative of the first flight over what 
later became the imperial airline. The 
book is well illustrated and has maps. 


Jacobs, A. M. Knights of the wing. 
1928. Century, $2. 


Written by a member of the Wright 
Field staff who had access to a mass of 
material and had the ability to pick out 
and construct a picture of the growth 
from fragile wings to substantial achieve- 
ment. 


Lindbergh, C. A. We. 
$2. 


“This straightforward story of achieve- 
ment as a result of concentrated effort is 
worth every boy’s reading.” W. L. B. 


1927. Putnam, 
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Springs, E. W. Nocturne militaire. 
1927. Doran, $2.50. 


A breezy story of the American aviator 
in his lighter moments. 


Thomas, Lowell. 
1927. Houghton. 
Twenty-five thousand miles in the air 
by the author of “With Lawrence in 
Arabia.” Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken from the air. 


European Skyways. 


West, J. E. The lone scout of the sky: 
the story of Charles A. Lindbergh. 
1927. N. Y. Boy scouts of America, 
$1. 


The life, schooling and technical train- 
ing as a preparation for his’ success. 
Contains detailed plan of a flying model 
of “The Spirit of St. Louis’ and also has 
aeronautical glossary. 


Wortley, R. S. Letters from a flying 
officer. 1928. N. Y. Oxford univer- 
sity press, $2.50. 


The history of the flying corps in action. 
Interesting as a novel. 


The Mechanics and Science of Flight 
A selected list of aeronautical books. 


Brockett, Paul. 
nautics. 1910. 
tion, $2.25. 


Titles of 13,500 books, pamphlets, and 
indexed articles in nearly two hundred 
periodicals. 


Bibliography of areo- 
Smithsonian institu- 


Aircraft yearbook. 1928. A. Y. Aero- 
nautical chamber of commerce of 
America, $5.25. 


The story of the world’s aeronautics 
z brought up-to-date. 


Contains 100 illus- 
{ trations, designs, maps and diagrams. 
Blakemore, T. L. Pressure airships. 


1927. Roland, $4. 
A good work for this type of aircraft. 


Burgess, C. P. Airship design.. 1927. 


Ronald, $9. 


Working plans. For the engineer. 


Chandler, C. DeF. Balloon and airship 
gases. 1926. Ronald, $4. 


Hydrogen and helium production pro- 
cesses; compression and storage of gases; 
physics of gases. 
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Collins, F. A. Boy’s book of model 
aeroplanes. 1921. Century, $2. 


“Clearly written directions for the con- 
struction and flying of model aeroplanes, 
rules for conducting contests and amply 
supplied with illustrations and diagrams.” 
Just the book for a model airplane club. 


Colvin, F. H. Aircraft handbook. 1921. 
McGraw Hill, $4. 


Construction and care of planes, motors 
and instruments. A 415 page handbook 
with numerous illustrations and intended 
for mechanics at a flying field. 


Duke, D. G. Airports and airways. 
1927. Ronald, $5. 


Cost, operation and maintenance. 


Eaton, N. H. Aerial navigation and 
navigating instruments, 1910. Wash. 
Supt. of doc. 10c. 


U. S. Advisory committee on aeronau- 
tics. Report No. 131. 


Aircraft instruments. 1926. Ron- 
ald, $5. 

This is the work of seven members of 
the aeronautic instrument section of the 
U. S. bureau of standards. 





Gregg, W. R. Aeronautical meteorol- 
ogy. 1925. Ronald, $2.50. 





Meterological conditions along air- 
ways. 1926. Wash. Supt of doc. 10c. 
U. S. advisory committee on aero- 
nautics. Report No. 245. 


Hearne, R. P. Zepplins and super-zep- 
plins. 1916. Lane, $1. 





Airships in peace and war. 1910. 
Lane, $3.50. 
This is a second edition of “Aerial War- 
fare.” 
Jones, E. E. Aircraft engines. 1926. 
Ronald, $4.25. 
This is found in part one of “Aircraft 
Power Plants.”’ 


Judge, A. W. Design of aeroplanes. 
1917. Macmillan, $5. 
A technical revision of a first edition of 
this same title. Designed for advanced 
students and builders. 
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—— Handbook of modern aeronautics. 
1919. Appleton, $7.50. 


A reference work for manufacturers, de- 
signers and students. 


Kennedy, T. H. Introduction to the eco- 
nomics of air transportation. 1924. 
Macmillan, $2. 

The commercial and economic side of 
aviation. Discusses the U. S. mail air 
service and European air transportation. 
With illustrations, maps, and cost tables. 


Lehman, Ernst. The zeppelins. 1926. 
Sears, $2. 


Traces the development of the airship. 


Page, V. W. Modern aircraft. 1927. 
N. Y. Henly, $5. 
This is the latest and most complete 
treatise for students of aircraft on the 
subject of aeronautical engineering. 


Saunders, J. M. Wings. 1927. Gros- 
sett, 75c. 


A good cheap edition of the story of 
aviation. 


Spraight, J.M. Beginnings of organized 
air power. 1927. Longmans, $2. 


Historical account of the creation of the 
air organizations of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States. 


The story of the Airship. 1926. Good- 
year tire and rubber Co. 

An illustrated, sixteen page pamphlet 
on the history development and potentiali- 
ties of the airship. Edited by the pub- 
licity department and giving in condensed 
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form just what most people want to know 
on that subject. Free on request. 


Thompson of Cardington, C. B. T. Air- 
ports and problems. 1927. Doran, 
$2.50. 


Lord Thompson’s survey of the whole 
field of aviation and a consideration of the 
terrors of air war. 


Toulmin, H. A. 1918. Van Nostrand, 
$6. 


Source material for students of air de- 
fense. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Civil 
aviation. 1926. McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 


A report by the joint committee on civil 
aviation of the U. S. Department of com- 
merce and the American engineering 
council. Presents facts and recommenda- 
tions for the promotion of unsubsidized 
commercial aviation enterprises. 


Upson, R. H. Free and captive balloons. 
1926. Roland, $6. 


Fabrics for gas envelopes. 


Vivian, E.C. H. History of aeronautics. 
1921. Harcourt, $5. 


Contains considerable material on aero- 
plane design. 


Warner, E. P. Wing spar stress charts 
and wing truss proportions. 1925. 
Wash. Supt. of doc. 10c. 

Advisory committee for aeronautics. 
Report, No. 214. 
—— Aerostatics. 1926. Rona!d, $3.25. 


Technical and designed for the engineer 
and the aviator. 





THE MARSHALL MEMORIAL LIBRARY AT DELTON 


A gift of approximately $50,000 from 
the late Roujet DeLisle Marshall, su- 
preme court judge, gives Delton a town 
hall, and within it, a fine new library. 
In such a gift, the Judge saw fit to re- 
member the community where his boy- 
hood, youth and young manhood were 
spent,—the community in which he al- 
ways retained an affectionate interest. 
though legal practice, and the offices of 
Circuit, and Supreme Court judge called 
him afield. The hall itself is of the Co- 


lonial type of architecture, and is situ- 
ated on a large lot which is to be land- 
seaped, and which makes an admirable 
setting. The library occupies a room 
immediately at the right of the entrance, 
and its convenience to the public is in- 
creased by a side door particularly use- 
ful to the school-children. Four high 
arched windows insure sufficient light, 
and a large fireplace adds much to the 
attractiveness of the room. There is 
adjustable shelving to accommodate 


Aats 
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3,000 volumes, in three groups, occupied 
by reference, juvenile, and adult books. 
With the aid of the State Library Com- 
mission, $500 worth of new books were 
ordered, this collection being supple- 
mented by gifts from local people, near- 
by libraries, and the addition of $25 
worth of magazines, which make a splen- 
did showing in a nicely built rack of 
light oak. Two tables, one convenient 
for adults, one for children, serve the 
reader who comes to browse, and the 
window seats are particularly inviting. 
A plant, and a bust of Lincoln add in- 
terest to the room, and a large painting 
of Judge Marshall is hung, in grateful 
acknowledgment, above the fireplace. 
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Gay books, in a clean fresh setting, 
double the attractiveness of this brand- 
new library. 

A library worker sent by the Commis- 
sion spent several days in carrying out 
steps in preliminary organization, and 
in getting the books ready for circula- 
tion. Although the library had no 
formal opening, Mr. Fred Phillips, libra- 
rian, began loaning books the last week 
in May. The community is much inter- 
ested in its library, as was evidenced by 
the splendid help given in preparing the 
collection, the impatience which was 
manifested for its use, and the present 
patronage,—which we hope will grow 
from more to more. 

D. J. R. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Reading—The Unsociable Act 


Until very lately in the history of the 
world reading was listening, and its en- 
joyment was a mass enjoyment. In 
silent reading we forget that literature 
is thought expressed through sounds. 
We miss the spiritual element unless we 
hear or can supply the contribution of 
the voice. The persistence of the lec- 
ture in an age of print proves the gen- 
eral craving to hear, and not alone, but 
in company. The mass of individuals 
who listen in on the radio are not a com- 
pany. Their enthusiams cannot inspire 
either the speaker or one another. 


A library has no call to furnish either 
a pulpit for the preacher or even a plat- 
form for the lecturer, but it may well 
provide a reader’s desk for the communi- 
cation of literature through the voice to 
a company, and thus transform the un- 
sociable art of silent reading to social 
art of group listening. This will ac- 
commodate those who are ear-minded 
and who, during nearly five hundred 
years since Gutenberg, have been in- 
creasingly neglected. Such reading will 
not be from the literature of mere 
knowledge. It will be from the litera- 
ture of power, whether that power move 





the soul to thought, to mirth, to admira- 
tion, or to aspiration. 

Such a provision, instituted and main- 
tained by an influential library may do 
much to create a new profession in 
which many young men and women may 
find themselves, and in the process ren- 
der a priceless benefit to a public that 
is hungry for literature in its fullness. 

—Koorman, H. L. 


Statistics About Library of Congress 
Cards 


Rice Lake Public Library deposited 
ten dollars with the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress on April 18, 1927. A 
second deposit was made March 19, 
1928. The first deposit was in the nature 
of an experiment. The first order was 
dated April 30, 1927. At the end of a 
year I figured up the account to find out 
what the printed cards had actually cost. 
The account is as follows: 


To catalog 153 books of non-fiction. 


Library Congress cards__-_--- $8.41 
ist cards at .04......... 10 
1st cards at .025.__-_--- 144 
Total first cards_.___---- 154 
2nd cards at .015..--_-- 349 


Total number of cards__. 503 
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The cost is about five and one-half 
cents per book. The largest number of 
cards ordered for any one book was 
twenty-three and the smallest number 
two. 

The saving in time was the biggest 
item. Upon my arrival here three years 
ago there was a great deal of back cata- 
loging to do. Now it is almost finished 
(most of it in the past three months) 
and the new books are catalogued as soon 
as the cards come. I order the cards by 
number at the same time that I send my 
book order. Both arrive about the same 
time. 

I experienced little difficulty in find- 
ing the numbers. As noted above only 
ten first cards were ordered by author 
and title. The aids used were the A. L. 
A. Catalog 1926, The Booklist, The 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly. Since 
March I have had the Book Review Di- 
gest. But most small libraries could get 
along very well with only the Booklist. 

Library of Congress cards are no 
longer an experiment. Rice Lake Pub- 
lie Library could not get along without 
them. 

AILEEN E. MacGEorGe, 
Librarian. 


School Library Yearbook 


1,679 school librarians are listed in 
the School library yearbook, No. 2, pub- 
lished in May by the American Library 
Association. A geographic directory of 
school librarians forms Part 3 of the 
Yearbook. The names and addresses of 
1,679 school librarians are listed, as 
against 1,217 in the first Yearbook pub- 
lished. Part 1 reports school library 
progress throughout the country and 
Part 2 emphasizes elementary school 
library work, state and city supervision 
of school libraries, and minimum essen- 
tials in school library organization. A 
feature of the Yearbook is a school li- 
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brary score card, prepared by Martha 
Wilson, as re-arranged and adopted by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

Another feature is an article by Dr. 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on Educa- 
tional Developments and the School Li- 
brary. 

The book may be procured from A. L. 
A. Headquarters, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Newbery Medal Awarded 


The John Newbery Medal given an- 
nually for the most distinguished chil- 
dren’s book of the past year was 
awarded to Dhan Gopal Mukerji for his 
book “Gay-Neck.” The presentation 
was made by Annabel Porter, chairman 
of the Children’s Librarians Section of 
the American Library Association, at 
the fiftieth annual conference of the As- 
sociation held in West Baden, Indiana. 

John Newbery, in whose honor the 
medal is named, was an eighteenth cen- 
tury publisher and bookseller and one of 
the first publishers to devote attention 
to children’s books. The medal is the 
gift of Frederic G. Melcher of New 
York City. Only citizens or residents 
of the United States are eligible to re- 
ceive it. 

Like all the author’s other books “Gay- 
Neck” is permeated with the spirit of 
India, the land of Mr. Mukerji’s birth. 
It is the story of a pigeon in India and 
of his adventures there and in the World 
War. E. P. Dutton and Company pub- 
lish the book. 

Among those who have won the medal 
in former years are Hendrik Van Loon 
for “Story of Mankind,” Hugh Lofting 
for “The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle,” 
Charles Finger for “Tales From Silver 
Lands” and Will James for “Smoky.” 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The weeks of May 28th and June 4th 
brought all of the regular courses to an 
end, examinations beginning on June 
6th. As one of the special features of 
these last days, Mr. C. P. Cary gave a 
talk on Personality that was so well re- 
ceived by the class that many suggested 
that another year this lecture be given 
early in the course so that the coming 
class could benefit by it. Another wel- 
come lecturer was Miss Bernice Oehler, 
whose work with previous classes will 
be happily remembered. Although 
poster making as a feature of the 
course has been discontinued, her lec- 
ture on the art of the poster gave an 
introduction to the subject which the 
students will value. 


Bibliographies were due on June 12th 
and made a fine showing in the exhibit 
cases, all of them representing careful, 
conscientious work and several standing 
as genuine contributions to scholarship. 
The Class Log which was placed on ex- 
hibit several days before the end of the 
term is an unusually fine piece of work. 
An innovation this year is that the Log 
has been put into permanent covers by 
Grimm’s Book Bindery and represents 
a beautiful example of book binding, 
showing that Mr. Walter’s lessons were 
taken to heart. The Class gift, a study 
table for the foyer, was _ presented 
Wednesday morning. 


The commencement exercises held 
Wednesday evening, June 13, were sim- 
ple and dignified. The schoolroom and 
the auditorium were made attractive 
with plants and flowers from the Uni- 
versity greenhouses. Forty-two gradu- 
ates, the largest number in the history 
of the school, were in line as the proces- 
sion wound down the stairs. Mr. Lester 
presided and introduced Rev. E. Burns 
Martin of Kenosha, the speaker of the 
evening. The Rev. Mr. Martin, who is 
well-known to librarians in Wisconsin, 
spoke on The Art of Reading: Some 
Observations of a Book Lover, and left 


with his hearers a real sense of the vital 
importance of books in life and their 
mission in extending the limits of ex- 
perience. 

Before presenting the diplomas to the 
class, President Frank spoke briefly, 
after which graduates and friends re- 
paired to the schoolrooms for an hour 
of greeting, congratulations and fare- 
wells. 

Those of the Alumni who were pres- 
ent were Marion E. Frederickson ’13, 
Margaret Babcock ’27, Gertrude Beals 
26, Marion R. Clark ’24, Mary E. Cor- 
son 719, Polly Fenton ’09, Katherine 
Brill Filson ’26, Beatrice M. Hagar ’24, 
Frances A. Hannum 715, Ruth P. Hay=> 
ward ’12, Ellen A. Hoffman ’22, Gene- 
vieve Huff ’27, Lillian S. Moehlman ’17, 
Anna R. Moore ’25, Lenore M. Nutting 
24, Ada Pratt Pillow ’15. The ushers 
for the evening were Lillian S. Moehl- 
man, Dorothy J. Randall and Esther 
Cholseth. Mrs. Katharine Brill Filson 
served punch assisted by Frances Han- 
num and Ruth Hayward. 


University Commencement Honors 


Students and graduates of the school 
who received special honors from the 
University were: 


Lena E. Polson ’28, High Honors and 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Eileen M. Duggan ’15, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dorothy J. Randall ’27, (degree granted 
at close of 1927 summer school). 
Honors. 

Joyce C. Otis 
Course) Honors. 

Frances A. Hannum ’15, Thesis Honors. 


(Teacher-Librarian’s 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Amy Bosson Young, ’10, with her 
two daughters joined Mr. Young in 
Washington, D. C., in February, and are 
making their home at The Highlands, 
Connecticut Ave. Mr. Young, who had 
been appointed head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, left Minneapolis the pre- 
ceding fall. 
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Winifred Hardy Gilchrist, 13, is now 
acting as librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Raymond, Washington, Mrs. 
Gilchrist had been serving as a member 
of the Board of Trustees and when a li- 
brarian was needed with no other sat- 
isfactory person available, she resigned 
as Board member to accept the librarian- 
ship. Of her experience in managing 
both a home and a library, she writes: 

“At first both my husband and 
friends said it could not be done (for 
you see I have two small daughters 
aged 2 and 6). It has worked wonder- 
fully as far as our home life is con- 
cerned. About the only thing I have 
had to give up is bridge during the 
afternoon. I am able to hire much 
more competent help at home and have 
more leisure for both my husband and 
children than I had before. 

“We put over a satisfactory campaign 
for a new building to cost $25,000. This 
will be built this summer. We are hop- 
ing for a chance to do county work 
soon.” 

Frances Hannum, ’15, following her 
graduation with honors from the Uni- 
versity in June, accepted an appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Public Library. Miss Hannum 
took her degree in the School of Com- 
merce in preparation for administrative 
work. 

Florence C. Day, ’16, librarian, Ap- 
pleton Public Library, is registered in 
the College of Letters and Science for 
the Summer Session. 

Vivian Little Norrid, ’16, succeeds 
Marian R. Clark as Librarian of the 
Eveleth (Minn.) Public Library. 

Catherine Culver Mulberry, ’18, of 
Chicago was chairman of a committee 
which arranged a benefit bridge party to 
raise money to send an_ industrial 
worker from Chicago to the summer 
school for industrial workers to be held 
at the University of Wisconsin this sum- 
mer. 

Lucile Liebermann Keck, ’20, has ac- 
cepted a position in the library of Dr. 
Ely’s Institute of Land Economics at 
Northwestern University. 

Florence Dodd, ’20, has resigned as 
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high school librarian in Ironwood, Mich. 
During her three years in Ironwood she 
has organized the library in a new 
school building and set it in good run- 
ning order. Her plans following her re- 
turn from a summer abroad are still in- 
definite. 

Phyllis Knowles Blood, ’22, who is 
living at 1968 Bronxdale Avenue, New 
York City, has been serving during the 
past year as a substitute on the staff of 
the Extension Division of the New York 
Public library where she has had a va- 
riety of interesting experiences. She 
writes: 

“Although I asked to be a substitute 
I have worked for over a year. I had 
two months’ summer holidays last year 
and have three this summer. After 
September I shall work only part time 
as I want to really relish the joys of New 
York. During the winter I told stories 
once a month to four sub-branches, 
reorganized a sub-branch that had run 
down and helped in the busiest sub- 
branches. Lately I was offered the new 
Book Wagon in the Bronx but alas I 
want to go home (Victoria, B. C.) this 
summer so I have just done a little 
towards organizing the route and will 
not even be here to see its first trip in 
July.” 

Florence S. Webb, ’28, has spent the 
school year cataloging the library of the 
State Normal College at Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Violet E. Kohler, ’24, who has 
just returned from fifteen months in 
Continental travel, including Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
is registered in the Summer Session of 
the Library School, to become acquaint- 
ed with new library developments before 
assuming another position. 

Ruth Knapp, ’24, has been appointed 
Children’s librarian in the Van Nuys 
branch of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. She has resigned her position in 
Portland, Oregon, and will take a vaca- 
tion trip to Alaska before assuming her 
new duties. 

Ellen D. Kistler, ’24, has resigned as 
assistant in the cataloging department 
of the Milwaukee Public Library in or- 
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der to complete work for her degree at 
the University. 

Marian R. Clark, ’24, has accepted a 
position as consulting librarian with the 
Democrat Printing Company, Madison. 
In the four years since her graduation 
Miss Clark has held positions as county 
librarian at Racine and librarian at Eve- 
leth, Minnesota. Both were positions 
presenting special problems for solution. 
County work had just been inaugurated 
in Racine county and its development 
and extension were placed in Miss 
Clark’s hands, and at Eveleth the en- 
largement of the public library building 
called for complete reorganization and 
equipment. A marked growth in circu- 
lation and in the usefulness of the li- 
brary to the community was apparent 
during her year as librarian. We quote 
from the annual report: 

“A thirty per cent gain in circulation 
or an increase of 31,628 books, was made 
in 1927 over the previous year. Of this 
gain 24,006 books or 75 per cent of the 
increase was in the adult department. 

In all, the yearly circulation of 131,382 
equalled sixteen books per capita. This 
is an unusually high record as 5 books 
per capita is the standard set by the 
American Library Association for the 
model town library.” 

The new position, which will bring 
her into touch with librarians the coun- 
try over, is one for which Miss Clark is 
well fitted by temperament and ability. 

Emily M. Klueter, ’25, was married on 
June 23 to Edward H. Brown of East 
Chicago, Ind. 

Flossie M. Martin, ’25, has resigned 
as cataloger in the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Public Library to accept a position in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. She will have charge 
of libraries in the high schools. Of her 
work in Waterloo, Miss Wieder, the li- 
brarian writes: 

“She has revolutionized our catalog 
and made a vast improvement in the 
appearance of the books on the shelves 
by changes in classification, book pock- 
ets, etc. She has been active in the com- 
munity, too, and has had a good influ- 
ence among the younger members of the 
staff.” 
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Hester Meigs, ’25, who is now complet- 
ing work for her degree in the univer- 
sity, has accepted a summer position as 
assistant librarian in the State Normal 
School at Valley City, N. Dakota. One 
of the conditions of the agreement was 
that Miss Meigs was to bring her mar- 
ionettes! é 

Theodora L. Haman, ’26, has entered 
the field of special library work, having 
accepted an appointment as_ business 
librarian to Mr. Joseph R. Warner, 61 
Broadway, New York. The position, 
which is a new one, covers “general re- 
search in commerce, economics and fi- 
nance.” 

Ethel Malec, ’27, has been appointed 
high school librarian in Eau Claire after 
a year as assistant in the Stevens Point 
Teachers College Library. 

Madge Collar, ’27, was married on 
June 15, to Sidney Lyon of St. Louis, 
Mo. Since her graduation Mrs. Lyon 
has been serving as assistant in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 


Travel Abroad 


The school is to be well represented 
among European travelers this summer. 
Florence Dunton, ’11, as announced in 
the May Bulletin will be a member of 
the party of which Dr. Beatty is literary 
director. Julia M. Fink, 718, Librarian 
of the Aurora Public Library will join 
Dr. Koch’s Bibliographical tour which 
is to visit the famous libraries of the old 
world. Three other members of the 
class of 1918, Jean M. Sharpe and Jessie 
E. Reed, who will travel together, and 
Anna Mary Magee are also touring the 
continent, as is Florence Dodd, ’20; 
Helen E. Hempstead and Helen A. Rock- 
well, both of ’24, will travel together and 
Helena Lukens ’28 is a member of a 
party conducted by Miss Charlotte Wood 
of the English faculty. Cecelia Troye, 
’28, sailed late in June for her home in 
Norway, planning to return in the fall 
for another year of library work in the 
United States. 

Two other travelers are Sarah Fisher 
and Alberta Brown, both ’25, who are in 
Alaska. 
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Alumni Publications 


“Building the Book-Buying Habit,” by 
Marion Humble, 713, which appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly Bookshelf, May, 
1928, has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form for circulation by the National 
Association of Book Publishers. 

Dorothy A. Wurzburg, ’24, has com- 
piled An Index to Short Stories About 
Holidays to Tell Children. This work, 
which is announced for fall publication 
by the F. W. Faxon Company, will be 
reviewed in a later issue of the Bulletin. 

Leone Grace Bryhan, ’28, is joint au- 
thor with Elsie Florence Schmidt, S. S. 
1920, of A Laboratory Course in Library 
Science Instruction, published by The 
Kenyon Press Publishing Co., Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin. The course is the re- 
sult of three years’ experimentation 
with Junior and Senior high school and 
college students. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide a practical method for teaching the 
use of the library. Ten lessons are pro- 
vided for and the material is so pre- 
sented that a student may follow them 
independently in any well equipped li- 
brary. 


Faculty and School Notes 


The School was represented at the an- 
nual A. L. A. conference at West Baden 
by Mr. Lester, Miss Hazeltine, Miss 
Akers and Miss Wilson. Miss Akers 
read a paper at the Round Table for 
Catalogers in Small Libraries on “Cata- 
loging Simplified through Dropping the 
Exceptions to the Rule.” Polly Fenton, 
709, presided at the meeting. The 
Small Libraries Round Table was pre- 
sided over by Georgie E. McAfee, ’16. 
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Ethel M. Fair, who was also in attend- 
ance at the Conference, came on to 
Madison at its close and spent a week 
with friends before returning to her 
home in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Alma Runge has been granted leave 
of absence for the summer and will 
make an extended motor tour through 
the East. Dorothy J. Randall will act 
as Senior Reviser, with Lena E. Polson, 
28, as assistant. 

Miss Hazeltine entertained the mem- 
bers of the class of Teacher-Librarians 
at afternoon tea, May 24th, at the Col- 
lege Women’s Club, 12 East Gilman 
street. A feature of the afternoon was 
an informal talk by Prof. Rasmus B. 
Anderson, entitled “Personal reminis- 
cences of Ibsen.” Professor Anderson, 
while U. S. Minister to Denmark, had the 
opportunity of knowing Ibsen; since this 
is Ibsen’s centenary year, the subject 
was most appropriate. 


Further Appointments, 1928 


Dorothy Charles, head library assistant, 
catalog department, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. 

Elinor M. Gittings, librarian, Junior High 
School Branch, Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Agnes O. Hanson, assistant reviser for 
the Summer Session, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Marion A. James, head library assistant 
in Adult Education work, Milwaukee Public 
Library. 

Helena Lukens, assistant, circulation de- 
partment, Milwaukee Public Library. 

Agnes Melentine, assistant, Kellogg Public 
Library, Green Bay, Wis. 

Iva J. Oliver, reference librarian, Colorado 
Agricultural College Library, Fort Collins. 

Orpha Roberts, head library assistant, 
reference department, Milwaukee Public 
Library. 


PREPARE FOR BOOK WEEK 
Notes and Suggestions 
For Boys and Girls 


See pages 201-206 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all new items to Elizabeth Everett Wilson, Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


As vacation time draws near and patrons of the library leave the city to spend 
their vacations elsewhere, there is a natural falling down in patronage. To make 
it possible for those leaving the city and desirous of taking a supply of books with 
them, many libraries grant special vacation privileges. In Appleton, a number of 
books may be taken for an extended period. Borrowers leaving Sparta for the sum- 
‘mer may take a reasonable number of books of fiction and non-fiction and retain 
them until September 15. The public libraries of Oshkosh and Racine extend the 
period of loan from June 1 to October 1 and ten books may be borrowed at one time, 
but not more than five of fiction. To provide still a wider service, in the Oshkosh 
Public Library it is possible to deposit $1.00 to cover postage and books will be 








mailed to the patron. 


In the Milwaukee Public Library any resident of city or 


county may borrow ten books, five of which may be fiction, for two months. 


Barron. A summer reading list for 
boys and girls is being planned. 


Crandon. Four new book cases were 
recently installed to accommodate about 
1,000 volumes. Part of the lumber and 
time were donated by Mr. Francis Shoe- 
maker, the builder, who “has probably 
done more for the library than any 
other one person.” 

This library was started more than 
twenty years ago by the Women’s Club 
which for long maintained it. For a 
number of years the county board 
granted a room for library use in the 
courthouse. 

Today the library is practically main- 
tained by the appropriation from the 
city council, under the direction of a li- 
brary board. It now occupies central 
quarters on the city square, and has 
nearly 4,000 volumes and good reference 
material. 


Durand. Mrs. Ella M. Dunlap, who 
has been librarian most of the time since 
the library was founded, left in June for 
Brooklyn where she will make her home 
with her daughter, Mrs. John Brierly. 
Mrs. Henry T. Fox has been appointed 
librarian to succeed Mrs. Dunlap. 


Eau Claire. Miss Laura M. Olsen, 
President of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, is spending the summer 
abroad. Miss Olsen is conducting a 
party which will make an extensive 





tour. Before her departure she saw 
that all plans were made for a rousing 
meeting in Milwaukee in October. 


Edgerton. Mrs. John Henderson, li- 
brarian, and Mrs. Earl Shaw, assistant 
librarian, have resigned their positions, 
to take effect July 1. 


Fond du Lac. To afford those who 
are interested, an opportunity to know 
more of the nature of library work, a 
five weeks’ course in library economy is 
being planned by Leila Janes, Librarian, 
to be given July 1st. Students will be 
expected to do practice work in the li- 
brary and act as substitutes. 

Certificates are being awarded to 
grade school pupils who have read five 
books from the reading circle list during 
the semester. An additional gold star 
will be given to those reporting on ten 
books. 


Ladysmith. Reports show a great in- 
crease in attendance Sunday afternoons 
during the past several months. From 
November, 1926, to May 1927, when 
there were 20 Sundays, there was an at- 
tendance of 540 and from December, 
1927, to May, 1928, 17 Sundays, an at- 
tendance of 617. 


Madison. Since 1924 the library has 
been serving the Madison General Hos- 
pital with books. Within the last few 
weeks the library has started to furnish 
books and magazines for the patients in 
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the Methodist and St. Mary’s hospitals. 
Twice a week visits are made to the li- 
brary by a librarian, taking the latest 
books and periodicals. The cart of 
books is wheeled to the bedridden and 
the patient makes his own selections. 
Frequently patients make special re- 
quests. The book carts were donated by 
local organizations. According to Miss 
Smith, chief librarian, light fiction and 
National Geographic magazines are the 
most popular. 


Marinette. The Treasure Hunters’ 
Club is being organized in the children’s 
department for the summer months. A 
list of 25 books has been selected for 
each grade from the 8rd to the 8th. 
Lists of 10 questions have been compiled, 
the answers of which will be found in 
one of the books on list. As each an- 
swer is found from his reading the child 
receives a button. At the end of the 
summer a count will be made to show 
which school answered the most ques- 
tions, which grade in that school, and 
which child. 


Milwaukee. Ald. Carl Dietz, Pau! 
Gauer, and M. I. Greene have been ap- 
pointed as trustees for terms of two 
years. 

By shifting several thousands of 
books, it has been possible to make a 
place for the Albert E. Kagil memorial 
room. This room will be reserved for 
the use of teachers and those interested 
in educational literature. Educational 
books and pamphlets bought by the 
Kagil memorial fund will be kept here. 

Coincidental with the showing of the 
film “Simba” a display of books dealing 
with the wild animal, bird, and reptile 
life of Africa was arranged. 

S. J. Carter, reference librarian, spoke 
on “Scientific Browsing” at a recent 
meeting of the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society and Samuel McKillop spoke on 
“The Public Library, the People’s Uni- 
versity” at a meeting of the Optimist 
Club. 

On June 6, 1878, the following an- 
nouncement of appointments was made 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel: “Librarian 
M. J. Dulles, at a salary of $800 per an- 
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num; assistant librarian, Miss West, at 
a salary of $600 per annum, and young 
McDonald, messenger, at a salary of $20 
a month. 


Neillsville. Reading Circle Clubs were 
organized in June. Groups will meet 
regularly during the summer to discuss 
books. A record will be kept of the 
books read by each member, and a prize 
will be given to the one reading the most 
and the best books during the vacation. 


New London. Marjorie Stanley, !i- 
brarian for the past two years, has re- 
signed and will enter the University of 
Wisconsin Library School in the fall. 


North Fond du Lac. For two weeks 
during the summer the library will be 
closed to give Mrs. H. Colburn, Libra- 
rian, a vacation. During the time the 
library is closed, the quarters will be 
cleaned and renovated. 


Oshkosh. For those interested in out- 
of-door things there have been exhibited 
collections of books on gardening, golf 
and out-door games, books interesting to 
the fisherman, and books which swim- 
mers like. In keeping with the observ- 
ance of Memorial Day there were books 
about the lives of those who have con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of the nation. 

Instead of the usual decrease in cir- 
culation at this time of the year, there 
was a decided gain in circulation for the 
month of April. 


Portage. To relieve the crowded con- 
dition, new shelves have been provided 
in the reading room. 

A collection of German books has been 
received from the Traveling Library. 


Racine. Miss Hunt, Librarian, was 
appointed chairman of the Small Li- 
brary Section at the recent meeting of 
the American Library Association. 

To encourage vacation reading among 
the children a Vacation Reading Club 
was organized which provides for the 
reading of 10 books under the guidance 
of the librarian. Each child joining the 
group receives a button and will have 
an opportunity to participate in the 
story hour program in the fall. 
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There was a _ special collection of 
books, suggestions for graduation gifts 
on display. Civil War stories were dis- 
j played as appropriate reading for Me- 
morial Day. 


Rice Lake. Mrs. Hattie Robbins, li- 
brarian for fourteen years, passed away 
suddenly April 19. 

Mrs. O. M. Sattre presented the li- 
brary with histories of Wagner and 
Mozart. Mrs. Harry Field gave a life 
of Longfellow. 

New stack lights and two new desk 
lights have been installed. 





Shawano. By a clientele of 1695 pa- 
trons, a little over a third of the total 
population, 2,159 books were borrowed 
during May, a gain of 416 over the cir- 
culation of May, 1927. 


Stanley. A collection of Norwegian 
books has been received from the Travel- 
ing Library. 


Sun Prairie. In May the annual tag 
day was conducted by the members of 
the Twentieth Century Club for the 
benefit of the library. 


Watertown. Mrs. Anna Lehman-Bock 
conducted a special story hour for chil- 
dren in May. 


Waupaca. An appropriation of $25 
has been received from the town of 
Farmington to buy new books. The li- 
brary has about 600 rural borrowers 
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equally divided among the towns of 
Farmington, Dayton, Waupaca, and 
Lind. 


Wausau. Thieves entered the library 
through a basement window and after 
chiseling open the safe escaped with 
$60. 


Weyauwega. 779 books were circu- 
lated during April—a gain of 105 over 
the number circulated in April, 1927. 


Books Lists 


Appleton—Books for the European traveler; 
German books 

Baraboo—with reviews 

Barron—with annotations 

Burlington 

Darlington 

Fort Atkinson—Interesting reviews 

Green Bay 

Hartford 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Jefferson 

Kaukauna—Annotated 

Kilbourn 

La Crosse—Books on government and politics 

Merrill—Books for the small boys and girls 

Milwaukee—Lists in English and German 

Neillsville—Annotations 

Oshkosh 

Park Falls—Books for summer reading 

Portage 

Racine—With annotations 

Rice Lake—Annotated 

Sheboygan—New books on art and literature 

Sturgeon Bay 

Viroqua 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waupun—Annotations 


BOOK WEEK 
November 11-17 


Make your plans early. Read suggestions in this Bulletin. Realize on 
this investment of effort. Make this a stimulus for more effective 





book service throughout the year. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Reference 


Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Anniversa- 
ries and holidays. 1928. 288p. A. 
L. A., $6. 894 


“A Calendar of days and how to observe 
them.” Consists first, of a Calendar in 
which holidays, birthdays of famous people, 
important events, feast days, etc. are noted, 
with references, notes and suggestions for 
observance; then of Bibliographies, listing 
the books that have been analyzed, mate- 
rial on programs and program making, and 
finally of indexes that make the wealth of 
material readily accessible. There is also 
an important introduction of twenty addi- 
tional pages. Major holidays are treated at 
length. To Christmas, for instance, are al- 
lotted twenty of the double-column pages. 
The whole has been carefully edited and 
printed. Running heads add to facility of 
use and blank pages are provided in the 
Calendar for additions, a paper that will 
take ink having been selected for that pur- 
pose. 


Sturgis, Cony. The Spanish world in 
English fiction: a bibliography. 1927. 
80p. Faxon, $2. 016.946 
A biblicgraphy covering California and 

the Southwest, Latin America, and the 

Philippines as well as Spain itself. Ar- 

ranged by country and well indexed. 
See Booklist 24: 307 May ’28. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Battenhouse, H. M. The Bible unlocked. 
1928. 5538p. Century, $3.50. 220.7 


A study of the history, literature and re- 
ligious teachings of the Bible by a profes- 
sor of Biblical literature at Pennsylvania 
State College, intended for “the layman and 
all readers and lovers of the Bible.” Con- 
tains a chronology of Bible history inter- 
estingly related to world history and a good 
bibliography. The footnote references to the 
Bible add to its usefulness as a working 
tool. 


Blanchard, Phyllis. The child and so- 
ciety. 1928. 369p. Longmans, $2.25. 
136.7 

A text treating of the social experiences 
of the child, viewing him in relation to all 
the forces that contribute to his socialization 
—the home, the school, religion, reading, 











motion pictures, etc. The latter part of the 
book deals with the deviations from the so- 
cial norm that result in undesirable and de- 
linquent behavior. 


Fiske, Charles. The Christ we know. 
1928. 273p. Harper, $2. 232 


A: simple presentation written at the re- 
quest of a college pastor who wanted some- 
thing for “the average thoughtful person 
who really wishes to understand Christian- 
ity.” Will be excellent for those who find 
Case’s Jesus too modernistic. 


Hall, Bolton, ed. The living Bible; be- 
ing the whole Bible in its fewest 
words. 1928. 423p. Knopf, $6. 

220.5 


The idea has been “to present in con- 
densed form the entire contents of the Scrip- 
tures, omitting only repetitions, ceremonial 
details, most genealogies, land boundaries, 
and matter that is no longer of general in- 
terest.” The text of the King James ver- 
sion is used with occasional interpolations or 
substitutions in brackets. The double col- 
umn type page is good and the whole makes 
an excellent reading edition. 


Hart, Joseph K. Inside experience. 
1927. 287p. Longmans, $2.50. 191 
A book that started out to be an exposi- 
tion of the work of John Dewey. “In the 
course of the argument, however,’ says Dr. 
Hart, “it wanders a bit from that and dis- 
plays vagaries which the author named 
would scarcely own.” Its chief interest 
will be to those who are familiar with the 
thought of Dewey and other modern philoso- 
phers. 
See Booklist 24:146, Jan. ’28. 


Hollingworth, H. L. Psychology; its 
facts and principles. 1928. 539p. 
illus. Appleton, $3. 150 


Comprehensive survey from the modern 
viewpoint. See Booklist 24:308, May ’28. 


The poet of 
159p. Vi- 
232 


Leonard, William Ellery. 
Galilee. New ed. 1928. 
king press, $2. 

A beautifully human interpretation of 
Jesus, dignified, simple and reverent. A 
work of the author’s young manhood now 
reprinted with a new foreword. 
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McAdoo, William G. The challenge: 
liquor and lawlessness versus consti- 
tutiona! government. 1928. 305p. 
Century, $2. 178.5 


A collection of addresses in support of the 
prohibition amendment by the former 
Secretary of the Treasury and leading candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
president in 1920 and 1924. A good state- 
ment of the position indicated by the sub- 
title, A book for the “drys by a dry.” 


Richardson, Frank H. The nervous child 
and his parents. 1928. 400p. Put- 
nam, $2.50. 136.7 


These short chapters which appeared in 
the magazine Children are especially well 
suited to the reading of the average parent. 
The author considers first the characteristics 
of the nervous child, then the causes of 
nervousness. Attractive silhouette illustra- 
tions. 


Robinson, D. S. Illustrations of the 
methods of reasoning. 1928. 346p. 
Appleton, $2. 160 
“A source book in logic and _ scientific 

method.” Supplies case material that will 

be valuable to teachers and be of interest 
also to general readers. 


Watson, John B. Psychological care of 
infant and child. 1928. 195p. illus. 
Norton, $2. 136.7 


Child study from the point of view of the 
behaviorist. Many of the author’s ideas 
seem revolutionary, but the intelligent 
mother will give them consideration. Partly 
reprinted from McCall's. 


Windle, Bertram C. A. Religions past 
and present. 1928. 308p. Century, 
$3. 290 

A study of the religions of the world, with 
emphasis on anthropological backgrounds. 

Bibliography and Index. 


Sociology 


Asbury, Herbert. The gangs of New 
York. 1928. 3882p. illus. Knopf, $4. 
364 


To the many recent books about the bad 
men of the old west is added this work on 
the criminal characters of an urban com- 
munity. It is good reporting and good his- 
tory and there is nothing heroic or ro- 
mantic in the picture. Illustrated with old 
cuts that are interesting in themselves. For 
larger libraries, 
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The inquiring 
1928. 276p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
323.4 


Chaffee, 
mind. 


Zechariah, jr. 


A collection of essays (most of which have 
been previously published in magazines), 
written in popular style, by one of the fore- 
most liberals in American law schools, deal- 
ing principally with recent decisions affect- 
ing civil liberties and labor injunctions. 
Worthy of a place in all larger libraries. 


Great detectives and 
their methods. 1928. 27lp. Hough- 
ton, $4. 364 
Readers of detective stories will find much 

to interest them in this book. By an Eng- 

lish journalist, author also of a book on 

“Scotland Yard.” 


Dilnot, George. 


Party principles and 
practical politics. 1928. 5238p. Pren- 
tice-Hal!, $5. 329 
A readable, yet accurate and exhaustive 

account of the political parties of this coun- 
try, dealing with their history, organiza- 
tion, legal position and practical workings, 
and their place in American public life. The 
most up-to-date and best book on the sub- 
ject. 


Lewis, Stuart. 


Perlman, Selig. A theory of the labor 
movement. 1928. 321p. Macmillan. 
331.8 


An interpretation of the labor movements 
in all countries with a brief account of their 
development. A most valuable contribution 
to the literature of trade unionism, which 
ought to find a place at least in all larger 
libraries. 


Willson, Beckles. America’s ambassa- 
dors to France. 1928. 4383p. itlus. 
Stokes, $5. 327 


This narrative of Franco-American diplo- 
matic relations is a valuable work for larger 
libraries. A complete record from Franklin 
and Jefferson down to Herrick. 


Wilson, George Lloyd. Motor traffic 
management. 1928. 25lp. Apple- 
ton, $3. 388.3 


A practical work on the problems of motor 
bus transportation. 
See Booklist 24:349, June ’28. 


Woolf, Leonard. Imperialism and civili- 
zation. 1928. 182p. Harcourt, $2. 
821.03 


A study of growing animosity between the 
white and colored races in Asia and Africa. 
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Important and timely book and it will be 
interesting to compare this Englishman’s 
conclusion with those of Upton Close. 
Ends with a chapter on The league of Na- 
tions and a synthesis of civilizations. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Ashbrook, F. G. Fur-farming for profit. 
1928. 300p. illus. Macmillan, $4. 
636.9 
Well authenticated, as the author is in 
charge of fur resources, Bureau of biological 
survey, and the book is published as one of 
Macmillan’s Rural Science Series. Eighty- 
five out of 292 pages are devoted to foxes and 
fox farming; 140 pages to 12 other fur bear- 
ers. Marketing, hygiene and legal considera- 
tions are also covered. 


Baxter, William J. Chain store distri- 
bution and management. 1928. 279p. 
Harper, $5. 658 

As the chain store idea continues to spread 
there will be a demand for material at larger 
public libraries which this book will go far 
to supply. 


East, Edward M. Heredity and human 
affairs. 1927. 8325p. Scribner, $3.50. 
613.9 
A discussion of such subjects as the ma- 
chinery of heredity, heredity and sex, mar- 
riage between near kin, genius, mediocrity 
and education, etc. By the author of Man- 
kind at the Crossroads. 


Farrar, Frederick M. Fred Farrar’s 
type book. 1927. 88p. Harper, $5. 
655.2 


A valuable book on type faces and their 
use in advertising. Expensive, but desirable 
for larger libraries. 


Gottlieb, Abraham. Fur truths. 1928. 
105p. Harper, $3. 675 


Valuable book, but expensive if the infor- 
mation can be obtained elsewhere. 


Knottnerus-Meyer, Theodore. Birds and 
beasts of the Roman zoo. 1928. 3878p. 
illus. Century, $4. 590.7 


The author, a German scientist, has been 
for many years director of the zoological 
gardens in Rome and his observations are 
a valuable contribution to the study of ani- 
mals. 
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Sprague, Jesse Rainsford. The making 
of a merchant. 1928. 209p. Mor- 
row, $1.75. 658 

A fictional biography, probably drawn 
from the author’s own experience to some 
extent. Interesting to read and filled with 
sound advice and suggestion. 


Fine Arts 
Burt, Emily Rose. The shower book. 
1928. 165p. Harper, $2. 793 


Describes “seventy-seven showers for the 
engaged girl.” 


Dyer, Walter A. and Fraser, Esther S. 
The rocking chair, an American in- 
stitution. 1928. 127p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 749 

Any one interested in early American fur- 
niture will be delighted with this book de- 
voted entirely to an American invention, the 

“rocker.” Well illustrated and should prove 

a helpful guide to the collector. 


Hammett, Charles E. Major sport funda- 
mentals. 1927. 220p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 796.07 


A book for coaches, covering football, 
baseball, basketball, and track. 


Lehman, H. C. and Witty, P. A. The 
psychology of play activities. 1927. 
242p. illus. Barnes, $2. 790 

Some statistical studies interesting to 
teachers and playground directors, and 
psychologists. Considers play preferences 
at different ages, sex differences, a compari- 
son of city and country children; race varia- 
tions, the relation of play and intelligence, 
ete. 


Mcllvaine, Frances Edge. Spring in the 
little garden. 1928. 88p._ illus. 
Little, $1.75. 716 

The author is the fortunate owner of a 
very old garden that has been developed 
through years of intelligent and loving care 
and the atmosphere of his garden is in the 
book. Aside from pleasure in reading it, 
one gains many hints as to varieties and ar- 
rangement. The chapter on propagating is 
particularly helpful. Well illustrated from 
photographs. 


Martin, Harry B. Pictorial golf. 1928. 
2438p. illus. Dodd, $2. 796 
“Shows what to do and what not to do and 


covers a wide range.” 
See Booklist 24:354, June ’28. 
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Emil C. Home flower-growing. 
illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
716 


Covers the subject very fully, including in- 
door as well as outdoor flower growing. 
Has a chapter on the arrangement of flow- 
ers, and one on Flowers and the community, 
covering garden clubs and flower shows. 
Valuable book for any library. 


Volz, 
1928. 342p. 


Literature 


Brigance, William N. Classified speech 
mode!s of eighteen forms of public 
address. 1928. 4138p. Crofts, $2.75. 

804 


Among the types represented are cam- 
paign speeches, judicial speeches, pulpit 
speeches, speeches of courtesy (such as in- 
troduction, welcome, presentation, etc.) 
after dinner speeches, and commemorative 
speeches. Good to add as a new collection 
of examples of modern oratory. 


Burt Struthers. The other side. 1928. 
3829p. Scribner, $2. 824 


A series of essays in which Struthers Burt 
delightfully answers such critics of Ameri- 
can life as H. L. Mencken, and Charles Merz 
of The American Band Wagon; also cer- 
tain English and French critics. Some of 
the titles: The European complex, Hokum, 
Furor Britannicus, The rest of the Babbits. 


Clark, Thomas C. and Gillespie, Esther 
A. Quotable poems. 1928. 9374p. 
Willett, Clark & Colby, $2.50. 808.1 

An extensive collection that lives up to its 

title, well indexed and useful for any li- 


brary. Contains a section, Poems for the 
great days of the year. 


Davison, Edward. Some modern poets. 
1928. 255p. Harper, $2.50. 809.1 


Critical papers reprinted from English re- 
views, on Robert Bridges, Walter de la 
Mare, Masefield, Vachel Lindsay, and others. 
The one on Lindsay is to be found also in 


Squire’s Some contemporary Americans 
(Bulletin May ’28). Not needed in smaller 
libraries. 


Dudley, Louise. The study of litera- 
ture. 1928. 3896p. Houghton, $3. 

807 

A stimulating book for the teacher, sug- 


gesting new methods of approach, but valu- 
able also for personal reading and study. 
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Eckstorm, Fannie H. and Smyth, Mary 


W. Minstrelsy of Maine. 1927. 


3890p. Houghton, $3.50. 
811.08 or 821.08 


“Folk songs and ballads of the woods and 
coast.” 
See Booklist 24:316, May '28. 


French, Robert Dudley. A Chaucer 
handbook. 1928. 3894p. Crofts, $2. 
821 


Useful handbook for the student, and help- 
ful for reference in larger libraries. Long 
chapters on England in the age of Chaucer 
and The life of Chaucer precede the treat- 
ment of individual works. Bibliography, 
chronological tables, Index. 


Hibbard, Addison. The lyric south. 
1928. 279p. Macmillan, $2.25. 
811.08 or 821.08 


A representative collection of the work of 
southern poets since 1915. With Olive Til- 
ford Dargan, DuBose Heyward, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Karle Wilson Baker, 
John Crowe Ransom, and Elizabeth Mad- 
dox Roberts among those represented, it is a 
really notable anthology. 


Lawson, James Gilchrist. The world’s 


famous short poems. 1928. 455p. 
Harper, $2.50. 808.1 


Contains many popular and sentimental 
pieces, not all of the first order, but often 
called for. Follows an alphabetical subject 
arrangement. Well indexed. 

1928. 


Leacock, Stephen. Short circuits. 


3872p. Dodd, $2. 817 


Another volume of Leacock’s humor 
touching the enthusiasms of the modern 
generation and playing up by exaggeration 
the “bigger and better’ fallacy. Unlike 
many volumes of humorous essays, the 
later ones do not fall flat after a brilliant 
opening number but rather improve as the 
book goes on. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. Cities and men. 

1927. 2738p. Harper, $2.50. 809 

A group of critical papers by the author 

of Upstream. William Ellery Leonard is the 

subject of one. The criticisms, grouped by 

nationality, of German, French and Jewish 
writers will have a value in a library. 


Selections from Poe’s 
1926.  199p. 


Poe, Edgar Allan. 
literary criticism. 
Crofts, $1. 809 


A convenient little collection of Poe’s 
critical writings, including papers on Bryant, 
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Longfellow, Lowell, and other contempo- 
raries. Edited by John Brooks Moore. 


Whipple, T. K. Spokesmen: modern 
writers and American life. 1928. 
277p. Appleton, $2.50. 810 or 820 


Taking 10 writers for his spokesmen, the 
author finds in modern American literature 
an indictment of American life. American 
life is sterile and thin, offering little for the 
artist to feed on—but in his ten writers the 
author finds some glimmerings of hope. Not 
an essential. May be added to critical ma- 
terial in larger libraries. 


Drama 


The devil in the cheese. 
illus. French, $1.50. 
812 or 822 
“A delightful fantastic comedy which was 
a success on the New York stage during the 
season of 1926-27.” 
See Booklist 24:316, May ’28. 


Cushing, Tom. 
1927. 180p. 


Field, Rachel. The cross-stitch heart 
and other plays. 1928. 4177p. 
Scribner, $1.25. 812 or 822 


Six plays suitable for young people. 
See Booklist 24:275, April '28. 


Heijermans, Herman. The good hope. 
1928. 145p. illus. French, $1.50. 
« 839.312 


A drama of the sea in four acts, trans- 
lated from the Dutch. ‘Reveals the tragedy 
of the pitifully inadequate Dutch shipping 
laws of 1900, which permitted men to put to 
sea in ancient and unseaworthy vessels.” 

See Booklist 24:317, May ’28. 


The other wise man. 
Harper, $1.50. 
812 or 822 


An acting version of the famous Christ- 
mas story, dramatized by the author. Com- 
plete suggestions for amateurs and instruc- 
tions for simple costumes and scenery are 
given. 


Van Dyke, Henry. 
1927. 44p. 


Plays for Amateurs 


Junior League Plays. French, 50c. 


A series that offers great promise of new 
and charming material for children. Worked 
out in connection with the Drama League of 
America. All carry royalty. Titles issued: 

The dream canal boat, by Ethel K. Fuller. 

The king’s choice, by Rebecca Van Hamm 

Dale. 

Magic in the house, by Dorothy F. Pier- 

son. 
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The steadfast tin soldier, by Dorothy Hol- 
loway. 
When toys talk, by Marjorie F. Robertson. 


Thalian Guild plays. French, 50c. 


From State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Mo., comes a new series of plays that will 
be welcomed by rural groups and community 
clubs. In the middle of the road, and The 
resignation of Bill Snyder, both by Claude 
L. Shaver, could be added to the list sug- 
gested for rural tournaments. Devils Lane, 
a modern morality play by Louise S. Perry, 
would make a good reading for clubs. 
Royalty. 


Reely, Mary Katharine. Trails. 1928. 

3832p. Baker, 35c. 812 or 822 

A play that contrasts the old days of the 

covered wagon with modern motor trailing. 
Could be given by high schools. 


Rogers, John W. Mary means what she 
says. 1927. 24p. French, 50c. 
812 or 822 
Women will appreciate this play of Mary 
who thought she had a right to money of 
her own. Good for clubs, Royalty. 


History and Travel 


A wayfarer in the 
West Indies. 1928. 244p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 917.29 


Gives more of historical background than 
of present day description. Long and not 
easy reading, but useful as reference mate- 


Aspinall, Algernon. 


rial. End map, illustrations and index. 
Bell, Archie. The spell of Ireland. 
1928. 3817p. Page, $3.75. 914.15 


A pleasantly informal book about Ireland 
and the lrish people. Touches on all of the 
places which the tourist will be likely to 
visit. Well illustrated, with a map. 


Hall, James Norman. Mid-Pacific. 1928. 
299p. Houghton, $3. 919.6 


The title is rather misleading, for, though 
the author lives in Tahiti, the essays take 
the reader from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco to a little town in Iowa and from the 
South Seas to Iceland. Nevertheless, the 
book is delightfully written without pose or 
superciliousness, with occasional bits of 
sound literary criticism. 


Jenness, Diamond. The people of the 
twilight. 1928. 245p. Macmillan, 
$3. 919.8 


An interesting picture of life among the 
Eskimos, although the reader sometimes 
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wishes for a more definite narrative thread, 
as the author nowhere states the nature or 
purpose of his expedition. 


Rihiani, Ameen. Maker of Modern 
Arabia. 1928. 3870p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $6. 953 

The writer, a Syrian, now an American 


citizen, traveled in Arabia where few have 
been before and came to know the present 
ruler, Ibn Sa’oud. An important book to 
read in connection with Lawrence. Perhaps 
should precede it. The confusing use of 
Arabian terms may make the reading diffi- 
cult. 


Roosevelt, Nicholas. The restless Pacific. 
1928. 291p. Scribner, $3.00. 950 


A good discussion of Pacific problems 
from a conservative point of view, the au- 
thor believing that it is to the mutual advan- 
tage of the nations concerned (Great Bri- 
tain, Holland, and the United States) that 
the status quo be preserved. Takes an op- 
posite attitude from Upton Close and Arthur 
Ransome. 


Slouschz, Nahum. Travels in North 
Africa. 1928. 488p. Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, $2.50. 916 


An unusual book, studies by a Jewish 
scholar of the Jews of North Africa, who 
are, the author says, fifty centuries behind 
the times, bound by outworn Jewish tradi- 
tions and customs. Important to the stu- 
dent of ethnology and interesting to many 
general readers. 


Walsh, Edmund A. The fall of the 
Russian empire. 1928. 357p. illus. 
Little, $3.50. 947 


This account of the Bolshevist Revolution 
gives a shrewd analysis of the personalities 
of the chief actors and thrilling descriptions 
of the sweep of events from 1914 to 1917. 
Also includes an account of the death of the 
ezar’s family at Ekaterinburg based on the 
official investigation. Valuable material in 
appendices gives a back ground for under- 
standing the temper of the _ revolution. 
Three articles that appeared in the Atlantic 
early in the year are incorporated in the 
book. Excellent bibliography. 


Biography 
Armstrong, Martin. Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. 1928. 180p. Viking Press. 
$2. 921 


The subject of this biography in the Rep- 
resentative women series was a famous 
traveler of the early nineteenth century. 
The story of her official life, as hostess to 
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her uncle, William Pitt, is touched on lightly. 
The real story is of her adventures out of 
England and they are picturesquely pre- 
sented. 


Dean, Elizabeth Lippincott. Dolly Mad- 
ison, the nation’s hostess. 1928. 
250p. illus. Lathrop, $3. 921 


A delightful book having as its central 
figure the little Quaker girl who became 
such a social butterfly when she had the 
chance and who by her sincerity and charm 
played an important part in the development 
of the social life of a raw capital city and 
in her husband’s political career. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Hamilton and others are por- 
trayed with care and sympathy. For all 
libraries. 


Morrow, Honore Willsie. Mary Todd 
Lincoln. 1928. 248p. illus. Morrow, 
$2.50. 921 


The author succeeds in what she sets out 
to do, making Mary Todd Lincoln a real 
person. To accomplish this, however, she 
has thought it necessary to fictionize some 
of the events. The first chapters are de- 
voted to her sources. 


Zora, Lucia. Sawdust and _ solitude. 
1928. 2830p. illus. Little, $2.50. 
921 


This autobiography of a famous circus 
performer and wild animal tamer who, with 
her husband, gave up the sawdust ring for 
life on a western ranch, is fascinating in 
both aspects, the second making an unusuai 
story of pioneering adventures. 


Fiction 


Asquith, Herbert. Young Orland. 1928. 
3llp. Scribner, $2. 
There is a quiet, old-fashioned flavor to 
this story of a boy of illegitimate birth who 
grows up in pre-war England. 


Barker, R. C. Wild-horse Ranch. 1927. 
3804p. Page, $2. 

A mixture of mystery and romance, tak- 
ing place in the Painted Canyon of Arizona, 
with wild horses, writhing Indians, and bad 
men supplying abundant action. The hero 
is a brave Tenderfoot, and the girl a proud 
western beauty of Spanish descent. 


Bashford, H. H. Behind the fog. 
297p. Harper, $2. 


Called a “tale of adventure” although it 
is also one of mystery. Somewhat better 
than the usual] shocker. 


1927. 
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Bennett, Arnold. The vanguard. 1927. 
3847p. Doran, $1.50. 
An amusing and fantastic story in the 
author’s lighter manner. 
See Booklist 24:206, Feb. '28. 
Bibesco, Marthe, Catherine-Paris. 1928. 


8368p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Reads like a volume of court memoirs, 
written as it is from inner knowledge of 
European capitals. Probably for larger li- 
braries only, since its point of view is that 
usually called un-moral. 


Bindloss, Harold. Lone hand. 1928. 
Stokes, $2. 
Mark Crozier, dalesman, follows a trail 


from the Solway meadows to the Canadian 
forests in his search for the truth about his 
brother’s death. The mystery element is 
slight, but the work has the flavor of Scotch 
dialect and Scotch temperament, and con- 
tains a vivid portrayal of the life of the 
lumber jack. 


Dunham, B. Mabel. Toward Sodom. 
1927. 3836p. Macmillan, $2.50. 

A story of the Mennonites in Canada told 
with humor and much shrewd analysis of 
character. The early settlers and the people 
of this story, are from Pennsylvania, but 
the coming of the Russian immigrants is 
picturesquely described. 


Glaspell, Susan. Brook Evans. 1928. 


3812p. Stokes, $2.50. 


When her young lover is killed, Naomi 
Kellogg is forced into a marriage to give 
her child a name, the family uniting in 
praise of the nobility of the man who is 
willing to marry her. Years later in a crisis 
she tells the story to her daughter, only to 
have the girl turn from her in devotion to 
the man she has called father. In later life, 
when she knows what love is, the daughter 
comes to understand her mother. The first 
two thirds of the book are admirably worked 
out. Will not be approved in some libraries. 
1928. 328p. 


Heyer, Georgette. Helen. 


Longmans, $2. 

A well-told English story of a girl growing 
up from childhood under her father’s care. 
The happy bond between the two, their 
friendly relationships with other nice peo- 
ple, and the final satisfactory termination 
of a love affair make it a pleasant story. 


Montague, Margaret Prescott. Up Eel 
river. 1928.  225p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


Although less interesting than the Paul 
Bunyan stories, these tales of Tony Beaver 
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belong to the same genre. Tony is the su- 
per-lumberman of the West Virginia moun- 
tains. 

See Booklist 24:365, June ’28. 


Niles, Blair. Condemned to Devil’s 
Island. 1928. 3876p. Harcourt, $3. 
A powerful study of the Unknown convict 
serving his time in the penal colony in 
French Guiana. Although the book sets 
forth the daily mental and physical torture 
of the criminal, his hopes, despairs, escapes, 
and recapturings, the style is not sentimen- 
tal, but rather objective, and the work as a 
whole evidences sincerity and careful work- 
manship. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The fortunate 


wayfarer. 1928. 347p. Little, $2. 
A typical Oppenheim story in plot and 
treatment although not concerned with an 


“international intrigue” as usual. The ele- 
ment of romance is somewhat prominent 
also. 


Orenburgsky, Sergey Gussiev. The land 
of the children. 1928. 421p. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 


A novel that gives a vivid picture of the 
Russian revolution and the period follow- 
ing. With its many characters, it gives a 
picture of events from many points of view, 
the monarchist’s, the peasant’s, the com- 
munist’s, the poet’s. Realistic in its details, 


but symbolic too, especially in its closing 

scenes. 

Richardson, Norval. Pirate’s face. 
1928. 307p. Little, $2.50. 


Romantic story following the marriage of 
Lucienne Byrne, brought up in the continen- 
tal traditions, to a young American, her ex- 
periences and reactions in a South American 
mining camp. Moves rather slowly but holds 
interest.” 


Royde-Smith, Naomi.- In the wood. 
1928. 3881p. Harper, $2.50. 


A story for the imaginative reader who 
can accept that which verges on the unreal. 
Cilia, the one odd child in a family of normal 
boys and girls, has an imaginary companion 
who lives on into her adult life, influencing 
her relations with others. To certain other 
persons also this companion becomes real at 
moments. Well written with some charm- 
ing pictures of English childhood. 


Thompson, Sylvia. Battle of the 
horizons. 1928. Little, $2.50. 
Athene Reid, beautiful, wealthy, calm, 


and assured, needs the experience of poverty 
to bring out the fineness of her, hitherto, 
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sheltered soul. A misunderstanding with 
her English husband paves the way for this 
creative experience, and leads eventually to 
that charity of mind which is to reconcile 
their contrasting horizons. A novel colored 
with English attitudes and temperaments,— 
perhaps not as significant as the Hounds of 
Spring, but showing admirable character- 
development. 


Van de Water, Frederic F. Elmer ’n 
Edwina. 1928. 289p. Appleton, 


$2. 


Elmer ’n Edwina are two children, neigh- 
bors, playmates and partners in crime and 
the book is an account of their escapades, 
conversations, and thoughts that will enter- 
tain grown-ups who find in them material 
for reminiscence. Too long, though, and 
gets tiresome. 


Owen. When the west was 
1928. Macmillan, $2.50. 


An enjoyable collection of short stories 
which are western not so much from geog- 
raphy, but because of their breezy humor 
and dramatic incident. Captain Quid, The 
Right Honorable The Strawberries, Once 
Round the Clock, and Skip to My Loo are 
especially delightful. 


Wister, 
west. 


Children’s Books 


Bouve, P. C. Tales of the Mayflower 
children. 1927. 280p. Marshall 
Jones, $2. 


These stories that take the Brewster chil- 
dren from their home in England and thence 
to America, and describe the life in the new 
land, with its battles with unfriendly In- 
dians and struggles against the elements, 
are delightful and profitable reading. 


Cady, Mary R. and Dewey, Julia M. 
Picture stories from the great artists. 
1927. 128p. Macmillan, $1. 

750 


Reprint of a useful little book to use with 
young children. 


Drury, W. P. History calling! 1927. 


344p. Holt, $2. 


Vivid, well-chosen tales presenting the ro- 
mance of history through such characters as 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Francis Drake, John 
Eliot, Queen Anne, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. <A _ slightly pedagogical air detracts 
from the interest at times. 
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Grimm, Jacob and W. K. Household 
stories. 1927. 225p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 398 


Translated by Lucy Crane, with pictures 
by Walter Crane, issued in the Children’s 


Classics. 
Homer, Sidney. Songs from Mother 
goose. 83p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


398 


A charming collection to add to the books 
of songs. 


Kauffman, Reginald Wright. The Over- 
land trail. 1928. 309p. _ illus. 
Penn, $2.50. 


A story of the gold rush of ’48 that would 
appeal to boys of about 12-15. 


Kingsley, Charles. The heroes, or Greek 


fairy tales. 312p. illus. McKay, 
$1. 398 
Satisfactory reprint in the Newbery 
Classics. 
Nakazawa, Ken. The weaver of the 
frost. 1927. 120p. Harper, $2.50. 


398 


Japanese fairy tales written in a sprightly 
modern style and illustrated by a Japanese 
artist. Useful for the story teller in search 
of unusual or humorous material. 


Price, E. B. Four winds. 
Stokes, $2.50. 811 or 821 


Among these poems, those with homely 
subjects, such as door-steps, linen closets, 
and going to bed, are the most pleasant. 
The collection will be enjoyed by girls who 
have reached an intermediate stage in the 
enjoyment of poetry, when a strong narra- 
tive interest is no longer necessary to hold 
their attention, and the poems of deeper 
thought and feeling are still beyond their 
comprehension. 


1927. 181p. 


Rollins, Philip A. 
story of a real cowboy. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 

Gives an excellent picture of cowboy life 
in the 80’s as two young easterners saw and 


experienced it. For older boys. 
See Booklist 24:287, April '28. 


Jinglebob; 
1927. 


a true 
262p. 


Sawyer, Ruth. This way to Christmas. 
166p. Harper, $1.25. 


Inexpensive reprint of a popular Christ- 
mas story. 
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James W. A_ son of the 
1927. 201p. Houghton, 


Schultz, 
Navahos. 
$1.75. 

A Navaho boy, captured by a band of 
Tewa Indians, rises high in the estimation 
of his adopted tribe and is finally made a 
member of their supreme council. One of 
the best of the author’s stories. 


Schultz, James W. Red Crow’s brother. 
1928. 208p. illus. Houghton. $1.75. 


Another story of the Blackfoot tribe and 
the adventures of Rising Wolf. 


Scoville, Samuel. Lords of the wild. 
1928. 246p. Morrow, $2. 


Animal stories, probably true to the facts 
of nature although highly imaginative in the 
style of telling. 


Sloane, Anna B. Our little Lapp cousin. 
1927. 108p. illus. Page, $1. 
914.71 
Useful informational reader, about a little 
known people. 


Wilde, 
1927. 


Alias Santa Claus. 
Appleton, $1.25. 
812 or 822 
A play to hold in reserve until next 
Christmas. About real children and pos- 
sible for acting although slightly sensa- 
tional. 


Percival. 
58p. 


New Editions and Reprints 


Borup, A tenderfoot with 
Peary. 3817p. Stokes, 
$2.50. 919.8 


New edition of this popular book with 
cover-picture and frontispiece in color. 


George. 
new ed. 


Lost in the jungle. 
illus. Harper, $1.75. 
916.1 


In an admirable edition printed from new 
plates with black and white drawings, 
Harper & Brothers are issuing this classic 
of early African exploration, together with 
The Country of the dwarfs, My Apingi king- 


Du Chaillu, Paul. 
1928.  269p. 
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dom, Stories of the gorilla country and Wild 
life under the equator. 


Hardy, Thomas, Mayor of Casterbridge. 
886p. Harper, $2.25. 

The first volume of a new Library edition 
printed from new plates. Admirable in 
every way. An 8vo volume, bound in grey- 
green cloth with good paper and large print. 


Moby Dick; adapted 
1928. 


Melville, Herman. 
by Sylvia Chatfield Bates. 
134p. Scribner, 88c. 

A very much abridged edition intended for 
night school classes of adults. 


Tolstoy, Lyof N. Works; ed. by N. H. 
Dole. Pocket ed. Crowell, $1.75. 
The publication of four volumes of short 
sketches, articles and letters practically com- 
pletes this convenient-sized edition. 


Appleton’s Dollar library. 
New titles added: 

Draper. The conflict between religion 
and science. 

Gale. Miss Lulu Bett. 

Goodrich and Palmer. 
(drama). 

Gras. The reds of the Midi. 

Marquis. Noah an’ Jonah 
John Smith. 


Caponsacchi 


and Cap’n 


Beacon Library of Fiction Classics. 
Little, $2. 


Attractively made-up but printed from old 
plates sometimes badly worn. Recent titles: 
Balzac. Cousin Bette. 
The magic skin. 
Letter from my mill. 
Ninety-three. 


95c. 


Daudet. 
Hugo. 


Modern Library. 
Recent titles: 

Bierce. In the midst of life. 

Brown. House with the green shutters. 

Butler. Erewhon. 

Merejkowski. Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

Russell. Selected papers of Bertrand 
Russell. 


Schreiner. Story of an African farm. 
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